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tion of the evil. The passengers in a railway car were 
once wrought to a high pitch of hysterical excitement be- 
cause for a few moments the hand of a little girl was caught 
under a window. No bones were broken, and no severe in- 
jury caused. But because the suffering child was in sight 
the most intense interest was excited. But what that child 
suffered was nothing in comparison with the injuries daily 
inflicted (and, more pitiful still, inflicted by night) upon the 
child toilers in civilized countries. It only needs publicity 
enough to excite the imagination of men and women, so that 
those who are out of sight shall no longer be out of mind, 
and quick sympathy will do the rest. 


8 


In the Sunday 77‘bune of Chicago, Mr. Johonnot of Oak 
Park makes a statement which has some value as an offset 
to the remark so frequently made, that the generosity, the 
philanthropy, and humaneness in general are to be found 
mostly outside the church. An appeal was made for funds 
to maintain a camp for the purpose of giving outings to 
women and children whose homes are in the city. The 
Bureau of Charities was the agency. The appeal was made 
in five hundred letters, addressed to individuals, without 
regard to their church relations. The result was that there 
came from churches and church attendants $610.92; from 
others, $11.75. We believe that this would not be an unfair 
index of the comparative giving for philanthropy among 
those who are and those who are not connected with any 
church. Mr. Carnegie may be the one conspicuous excep- 
tion to the rule; but his giving is limited almost wholly to 
libraries and colleges. The founders of benevolent institu- 
tions are very often men and women in whom the religious 
sentiments find their satisfaction in humane deeds. They 
are so intent upon their work, and so filled with the joy of 
giving, that they may seem indifferent to the spiritual life of 
the church which manifests itself in them and through them. 
But, were they really cut off from the institutions of religion, 
they would deplore the loss, and be quick to recognize the 
help and inspiration which has come to them through the 
church. As religion grows more rational, tender, and spirit- 
ual, the protest of “the benevolent infidel,” once a character 
well known in old communities, is no longer needed. The 
infidel falls in now, and works with the church which once 
excommunicated him. 

we 


Is it worth while to get hysterical over the commonly 
accepted and well-attested fact that Abraham Lincoln was 
born of parents who were poor, thriftless, and obscure? 
Is it worth while to charge all those who honor the great 
name of Lincoln with mendacity and brutality if they accept 
without protest the record of his early poverty? I's it not 
un-American and undemocratic to say that they who de- 
scribe his youth as one of hardship and privation put a 
stigma upon his character and degrade his memory? The 
great majority of the American people with the rest of the 
civilized world regard it as a proof of the greatness of 
Abraham Lincoln, a proof of his inherited greatness 
through the line of his ancestry, that he was able to sur- 
mount all obstacles, to overcome difficulties, and with a 
sublime unconsciousness regard every untoward circum- 
stance in the environment of his childhood and youth as 
something alien to himself, to be put aside and forgotten. 
One of the finest things in the human nature which we all 
share is that it is so kneaded together, every part so much 
akin to every other part, in blood and tradition, that out of 
the poorest and meanest families of any nationality are just 
as likely to come heroes, leaders, and deliverers of the 
people as from the most favored families in the most favored 
classes. One of the most eminent college presidents and 
men of letters in America was a foundling taken from an 
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almshouse. His history was known, and we never heard 
that any one cast up against him the obscurity of his birth 
or the poverty of his childhood. 


Mistaken Prophets. 


We read with utter scepticism the charges made concern- 
ing the degeneration of the Church, and we listen, without 
being convinced, to the statements of men who declare that 
in the pulpit there is no room for a self-respecting, brave, 
earnest, honest soul. 
community. What does he expect to find there but a collec- 
tion of men, women, and children, representing the average 
character of the city or town in which his ministry is to 
begin? What does he expect to do there but to instruct 
the ignorant, to comfort the sorrowful, to strengthen the 
tempted, to plead with the wilful, and by his precept and 
example, his preaching, his daily work and conversation, to 
reveal the beauty of holiness, and make it to the people 
seem admirable? 

Whom does he expect to call upon to assist him in this 
work? First, of course, those who, in any respectable com- 
munity in the United States, are in the majority, honest, 
well-meaning, intelligent men and women, who desire to en- 
courage the best things in the community. Next, it is his 
purpose and desire to enlist on his side the consciences of 
those who are weak and sinful, and who know it, or who are 
self-willed and perverse, and are known of all men for what 
they are. 

Now, if any minister of religion, man or woman, goes into 
such a community, and retreats baffled and chagrined, be- 
cause the message that was proclaimed fell upon unwilling 
ears, and the bearer of it was rejected, what are we to be- 
lieve about the transaction? There are many explanations 
of the fact which are not discreditable to either party. A 
community largely made up of people whose tastes and pur- 
suits are wholly practical may offer no welcome to one who 
deals with the most abstruse problems of metaphysics and 
psychology, although his intellect may be of the first order 
and his culture of the rarest kind. Again, if one whose 
mind runs upon the problems of city life, and whose first 
interest lies, for instance, in the college settlement, offers 
himself to a rural community to which these things are 
absolutely foreign, he may preach like an angel, but it will 
be in an unknown tongue, and his words will not be suited 
to the place and the time and the people before him. Or 
again, in times of excitement, when moral and _ political 
questions are vehemently discussed, a candidate may assume 
the office of the prophet, while he speaks as a partisan. He 


-may say, with great confidence, “‘ Thus saith the Lord Al- 


mighty,” without convincing any one that his credentials are 
genuine. Strong men may even be offended if their opin- 
ions are derided and their honest convictions treated with 
contempt by one who has had less experience than they, 
and who can furnish no excuse for the rudeness of his 
attack, but the honesty of his purpose. It may even happen 
that those who most heartily agree with the sentiments of 
the preacher may most cordially detest the methods by 
which he offends their neighbors from whom they differ, but 
with whom they dwell in peace, as they ought to do. 

But a more important consideration is the suggestion that 
he who fails to win the assent and touch the consciences of 
his hearers may possibly be a weaker man than they, and a 
blunderer in the high office for which he is a candidate. 
The fact is that. the average layman of intelligence and 
success in his calling “sizes up” the man who appears 
before him as a minister of religion, and compares him with 


the reverend and venerable realities of the spiritual life 


which he represents. If the candidate is fit to be their 


spiritual leader, the people are quick to see the qualities of 


‘A minister of religion goes into a new - 
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spiritual leadership in him, If he cannot stand in his place 
and maintain himself, the peer of the strong men about him, 
he must give place to one who can. 

And let it be insisted upon, and be repeated in season 
and out of season, that the man who can advance himself to 
Spiritual leadership is not the charlatan, not the hypocrite, 
not the liar who prophesies smooth things, and like the 
degenerate priest twenty-five hundred years ago, that he 
may ‘“‘eat a piece of bread,” begs to be appointed to serve 
at the altar. 

The talk of which we hear so much is discouraging. It 
keeps good men out of the ministry and good people away 
from the church. It comes largely from honest men and 
women who have simply mistaken the facts in the case, 
have made wrong tests, and put themselves in false positions 


_ by forcing decisions and questions which do not concern the 


main issue. With all the quackery that attends the practice 
of medicine, the fact abides that men and women are 
always seeking to find a physician who can heal. With all 
the show and pretence which pervert the ministry of religion, 
the one fact written large and proclaimed everywhere, for 
those who have ears to hear and eyes to see, is that men 
and women are hungry for spiritual food, sick of their sins, 
and eager to find those who can give them the bread of life 
and heal them of their diseases. 


Washington. 


There are three Washingtons who are represented to three 
classes of people by three different historic personages. All 
the materials for the different representations of Washing- 
ton are to be found in the historic material that has come 
down to us from the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
but it has gradually been sifted out and adapted to the 
ideas of men and women as far apart as the most pro- 
nounced realists and the most thorough-going idealists. So 
that we have at least three different traditions now well 
established. 

The George Washington of the realistic school was a 
gentleman born in Virginia in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, growing up under the influence of English tradi- 
tions, and having the habits of thought and the traits of 
character which characterized the Virginian of that time, 
who was a planter, a slaveholder, and a soldier. He is 
admitted to have been a remarkable man, but one who had 
all the faults and failings of a hot-headed gentleman of the 
old school; quite too many, indeed, to make him an ideal 
character. If closely scrutinized, his daily work and con- 
versation would be found much like that of other men of 
his time, and quite below the standard of modern excellence. 

Another George Washington is a gentleman and soldier 
of fine quality, who served his country with wisdom and 
discretion, but who attained to his remarkable influence not 
so much by the exercise of great intelligence and the quick 
insights of genius as by his pertinacity and the ponderous 
momentum of his will. This Washington was not hot- 
headed or subject to many of the impulses of his class in 
Virginia. He was cold, impassive, and powerful. Men of 
greater intellects, but less resolute than he, were mastered 
by him, and gave him the support which was necessary to 
his success. Great ideas that were issued under his name 
were his own only because he was able to adopt them and 
master the men who produced them. He was a successful 
leader of men, but not the greatest of mankind. 

The third Washington is an ideal set apart from all the 
men of his time. He was a model of all the virtues, a con- 
summate example of wisdom, the infallible and altogether 
venerable savior of his country, and the founder of the 
American republic. His memory is to be treated with utter- 
most reverence. Whatever belonged to him or was associ- 
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ated with his presence is now to be regarded as sacred. 
To suggest that he was ever weak or vacillating, or the 
creature of impulse, would be like laying profane hands 
upon sacred things. 

Now, in a way, all these different ideas and ideals of Wash- 
ington are to be received, and are necessary to a full com- 
prehension of his character. He was a Virginian of his 
time. He was a statesman and soldier who did his work 
with the means that were at his command, in ways that men 
of keen intelligence criticised with impatience. He was 
also such a personage that he could take up into himself the 
ordinary traits of humanity and the greater qualities of a 
popular leader, and so present them in his life and character 
that his finished work gave to the world the belief that here 
had lived and died a man of massive mould, of extraordinary 
wisdom, and of virtue beyond the attainment of common 
mortals. 

A man idealized is not the real man as he lived and was 
known by his fellows. But the man who attains to the pro- 
portions of an ideal reputation must furnish in his own per- 
son that which suggests his fitness to wear the crown of 
idealization. Critics who have rebelled at what they con- 
sider false notions and exaggerations of the virtues of Wash- 
ington, as he was, have wrought industriously at the por- 
trait of a very human George Washington; but, so far as 
they tell the truth, one may accept every word they say, and 
yet without any sense of inconsistency admit that the fallible 
George Washington, of the realistic school of writers, repre- 
sents some phases of human nature which are not inconsis- 
tent with supreme greatness. That which makes one an 
ideal character is not so much his own possession and 
exercise of the qualities attributed to him, as his power to 
suggest in other men, and bring into exercise in them, these 
qualities. He who can make other men patient, heroic, 
self-sacrificing, willing to live and die for liberty and right- 
eousness, will be idealized, and ought to be. One who can 
make strong men serve him, who can draw upon the genius 
and wisdom of other men, who can strengthen resolution, and 
make men scorn suffering endured for a good cause, will be 
idealized in later time, and ought to be, because his works 
and his influence proclaim him to be a master-workman who 
needs not to be ashamed. 


A Common Conscience. 


Of recent years there has grown up a tendency to appeal 
to the “common sense” of the people. It is not quite clear 
what most people mean by common sense. but, if we care- 
fully analyze the matter, it comes about to this, that there 
has been a growing accumulation of experience, which grad- 
ually has become common property. Much of this passes 
into habits and methods of action, some of it into proverbs; 
and then, again, a good deal of it gets crystallized into creeds. 
Common sense corresponds somewhat to the common law, 
upon which we base our constitutions and to which we 
appeal for our civil rights. We look to the common law to 
find the common sense of our fathers. An appeal to the 
common sense of the people is very much like the appeal 
from ‘‘ Philip drunk to Philip sober.”” Much of that which 
is embodied in this great common Jaw of mankind dates 
very far back; but history shows that we need a resumming 
up occasionally of human experience, to find out what our 
common sense is. The blue laws of the Puritans and the 
black laws of slavery days we have outgrown, not by logic 
of the brain, but by the logic of increased facts, by a wider 
experience socially and politically. 

The growth in common sense has been much more rapid 
during the steam age, because it no longer means the com- 
mon sense of a small community, but the good sense of a 
very large number of communities, co-operating on account 
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of commerce. Anglo-Saxon common sense means the com- 
bined view of a dozen different nations, inhabiting different 
sections of the globe. We are rather proud of taking a 
little Japanese wisdom, and the Japanese have taken a good 
deal of the common sense of the Yankees. Just now there 
is, in spite of prejudice, a valuable contribution of economic 
sense coming to us from China, The despised Chinese 
have been accumulating a common store for twenty or thirty 
centuries. There is something grand in the fact that there 
is a growth of what we may call world-sense. The telegraph 
and the steam engine are making neighbors of us all, so that 
we exchange thoughts and experiences across the fences 
that were once impassable barriers. 

What will be the end of this? We are slowly eliminating 
community notions and national prejudices, and are hitch- 
ing together even the vehicles of common sense,— our lan- 
guages. We may safely look forward to the end of the 
twentieth century with the conviction that there will be but 
one, or possibly two, leading languages of the globe, the 
English,and the Russian. These two languages will contain, 
each of them, thousands of words gathered from different 
peoples, and every word expressing some conviction which 
grew up locally. At the same time we shall get rid of a 
good deal more which is contrary to common sense, in the 
way of cusioms and manners, dress and worship, weights and 
measures and coins. The storage of common sense is now 
safe, thanks to the press and to the establishment of writ- 
teh constitutions, The American Constitution was the ac- 
quired social sense of the colonies, up to 1789. Since that 
date we have been amending it with the common sense of 
the nineteenth century. The twentieth century will have its 
own amendments, and they may be far more vital. 

What we are coming to is a growth of common conscience. 
This differs from common sense only in its ethical bearing. 
Nothing has puzzled moralists more than the fact that cus- 
toms abhorrent to one race have been honored by others. 
The Fiji conscience is so wholly divergent from the Anglo- 
Saxon conscience that we find it difficult to believe it to be 
conscience at all. What is it to be moral? Why should 
there be any distinction between right and wrong? During 
the Civil War a Christian officer wrote: “This soldier life 
is upsetting all my theories of fundamental right and 
wrong. What possible warrant can I possibly have for 
aiming my rifle at the boy of the Southern mother, the de- 
light of a home, perhaps the stay of the family, and send- 
ing a bullet into his brain? That is not all: I do not read 
the Ten Commandments as I did. We surely are stealing 
every day. Almost the only comfort for these poor privates 


who are fighting for the Union is in some sort of vice: . 


using tobacco is the mildest. Here we are living with no 
moral law but the duty of obedience to officers.” Will the 
common conscience of humanity ever be formed so that 
war, with its brute force logic, will be entirely swept out of 
existence? Are we not already reaching a point where the 
common conscience of mankind can be appealed to, to pre- 
vent such a development as this officer pictures? What is 
the meaning of The Hague Conference, if it be not that it is 
an expression of the common conscience of humanity? 

At all events, let us rest assured that we are making more 
rapid ethical progress than at any previous era of history. 
President Hadley some time ago said: “We have got our 
institutions to a point where we must give ourselves, heart 
and soul, to the creation of a public spirit against selfish- 
ness; and here is where comes the opportunity of the 
Church. We are menaced by difficulties that cannot be 
checked by law: here is the opportunity for wakening a 
public conscience. The Church must make patriotism and 
Christianity synonymous. We may have to antagonize a 
dulled and perverse church conscience; yet it is in the 
Church that we are most likely to find the men inspired by 
ideals of righteousness, who are willing to work for the bet- 
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is not his notions of eschatology, but his conscience that 
we want. It is not his social habits or his methods of hold- 
ing property: we want his conscience. The lesson for the 
twentieth century must be, “No man lives for himself 
alone”: even God lives for others. 


American (Unitarian Hssociation. 


Some Things to be Accomplished in 1903.* 


Of the most important thing that ought to be accomplished 
I cannot speak, because it is not a matter merely of this 
year or next year, but of every year. What the Unitarian 
body most needs is a spiritual awakening. It needs a new 
birth of faith, a new understanding of the relation of liberty 
and law, of spirit and letter. Most of the things I want to 
see accomplished in this or any other year depend upon the 
rising of the tide of spiritual life in our churches. Only as 
our faith becomes vital shall we grow in efficiency and pub- 
lic serviceableness, 

I may outline, however, a few opportunities of practicable 
serviceableness which are just before us : — 

1. We ought to make this year a year of revival of inter- 
est in the spiritand message of William Ellery Channing 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. In May we shall unveil the 
new statue of Channing in Boston, and in the week follow- 
ing we shall celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Emerson. 

2. We ought to unite in a strong, wise effort to make some 
better provision for the needs of our ministers who are now 
exposed to privation and distress in old age and for the 
widows and orphans of ministers. 

3. We ought to make some definite improvements in the 
financial policies of the American Unitarian Association, in- 
cluding a modification of the rules governing the Church 
Building Loan Fund. We must, in my judgment, invest 
more in diligent, faithful, and consecrated ministers, and less 
in the support of loosely organized societies. 

4. I hope to see a new unity in all our denominational op- 
erations resulting from increased efficiency of organization, 
and also from the personal influence which will flow from 
the journeys of officers of the Association and its represen- 
tatives. It is already planned that the secretary of the Asso- 
ciation will visit the churches of the Pacific coast in the 
early spring, that Rev.-Thomas R. Slicer will visit the 
churches of the South, that Rev. Thomas L. Eliot and Gen. 
W. W. Blackmar will visit our workers in Japan, and that 
the president of the Association will attend the International 


-Council in Holland. These journeys should bring us into 


closer relations with our fellow-workers in different parts of 
the world. 

5. We ought to make some intelligent effort for the re- 
cruiting of the Unitarian ministry with brave, earnest, and 
devout men. .The forthcoming report of the Committee on 
the Sources of the Ministry may well serve as a basis for. 
this new effort, which should combine the well-directed en- 
deavors of our ministers and the faculties of our divinity 
schools, 

6. We ought to make some improvements in our equip- 
ment fer the conduct of public worship. We need a new 
compilation of. hymns, tunes, and services. I hope to be 
able to interest the choir-masters and organists of our 
churches in formulating some co-operative and well-devised 
plans for the improvement of our service of music. 

7. I hope to see new Unitarian societies planted in Provi- 


That conscience which spoke in — 
' Jesus is what we wish to make world-wide and common. It 


dence, R.I.; Harrisburg, Pa. ; Sharon, Pa.; Lapeer, Mich. ; . 


* Abstract of an address to the Ministers’ oom Club. 


: netion, Col. ; Fresno, Cal.; Troutdale, Ore.; Mos- 
da. ; ; Apalachicola, Fla, ; Fort Worth, Tex.; Birming- 


ag ry hope to see new Unitarian church buildings dedi- 
: fafa’ or at any rate started, at Fort Fairfield, Me.; 
‘York, Me.; East Boston, Mass.; Eastondale, Mass. ; Derby, 
Conn. ; ; Schenectady, N.Y.; Flatbush, N.Y,; Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; Richmond, Va..; Evanston, Ill.; Pueblo, 
Cal; Salt Lake City, Utah; Great Falls, Mont. ; G and Hood 
River, Ore. ; and a building ‘for headquarters at Chautauqua. 
g. I hope to see the first steps taken for a closer fellow- 
ship among the Congregational churches of New England. 
We should seek to substitute co-operative for competitive 
methods. We desire diversity of gift, but one spirit. 
to. We ought to take every opportunity to develop the 
esprit de corps of our own body, to concentrate energies, to 
consolidate forces, so that without sacrifice of essential in- 
dependency, we can work more and more together for the 
coming of the kingdom of God. SAA. Hs 


Current Copics. 

FRIENDS of peace in two continents found cause for con- 
gratulations in the announcement which came from Wash- 
ington on February 14 that on the day before the diplo- 
matic representatives of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, 
together with Herbert W. Bowen, the plenipotentiary for 
q the United States of Venezuela, had signed a preliminary 
a protocol, providing for the immediate termination of the 
. blockade of the Venezuelan coast by the forces of the allies 
and for the reference of the question of the preferential 
treatment of the claims of the allies against the South 

American Republic to the International Court of Arbitra- 
tion at The Hague. ‘The preliminary protocol provides for 
the early payment of $27,500 each to Great Britain, Ger- 
. many,and Italy. In addition Germany will receive $340,000 
. in five monthly payments. This scheme of settlement will 
‘serve as the preliminary step to the consideration of the 
larger question of the Venezuelan international debt by the 
tribunal at The Hague. The interesting statement is made 
by Mr. Bowen that, on February 12, when the Venezuelan 
imbroglio had entered what appeared to be a critical phase, 
Mr. Carnegie offered to the Venezuelan government the sum 
of $360,000 to meet the German demand and avert further 
complications. This offer was gratefully declined by Mr. 

Bowen. 
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remedial legislation dealing with the “trusts” were taken in 
Congress last week. On Wednesday the Senate agreed to 
the conference report on the bill to establish a Department 
of Commerce and Labor, and the measure was signed by 
the President on Saturday. The bill, as it was finally ap- 
proved by the Senate, contained the amendment offered by 

Senator Nelson, providing for the remedy of publicity as a 

check upon the operations of the great corporate interests. 

This feature of the bill met with strong opposition from 
sources generally credited with “trust” affiliations. 
Department of Commerce act also contains an important 
feature which gives the Commissioner of Corporations, 
ler the Secretary of Commerce, power to subpoena, and 
Je stimony upon the: workings of all monopolies 
nbination engaged in interstate commerce. On 
f Ii ist week the House passed the Senate bill which 
4 ‘payment of ahah ot ete quer 
strie th roads of the country. It is be- 
Be ee chick was fathered by Mr. Elkins 


‘the Department of Commerce act will 


a 
q 
Two distinct steps in the administration's campaign for 
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constitute the bulk of the so-called anti-trust legislation to 
be enacted by the present Congress. 


rd 


THE race issue in the South, and the attitude of certain 
senators toward the President, were again brought promi- 
nently to public attention’ by the action of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, which on Thursday of last week voted 
six to eight against the nomination of Dr. Crum, a negro, 
for collector of the port of Charleston, S.C. It is expected 
that the committee’s report will not be presented to the Sen- 
ate for a week or two. In the meanwhile Mr. Roosevelt, 
with characteristic courage, has announced his intention of 
assuming the responsibility for the nomination of Dr. Crum 
by giving him-a recess appointment in the event of an at- 
tempt by the Senate to shift the responsibility by failing to 
confirm or reject the original nomination by the Chief Exec- 
utive. It is generally recognized that in the appointment of 
Dr. Crum the President has raised an important issue, and 
that he has no intention of allowing it to lapse for the lack 
of vigorous and direct action. On the other hand, it is 
equally apparent that the “Lily Whites” will continue in 
their opposition to the President’s theory of equal opportu- 
nity to all citizens, irrespective of creed or color. 


as 


WIDE-SPREAD discussion has been aroused by recent utter- 
ances by President Eliot of Harvard University on the 
question of marriage and the propagation of the race, In 
his annual report, which was made on Monday of last week 
to the board of overseers of the university, Dr. Eliot takes 
occasion to touch upon the late marriages that are so com- 
mon among highly educated Americans. “ The highly edu 
cated part of the American people,” said Dr. Eliot, “does 
not increase the population at all, but, on the contrary, fails 
to reproduce itself.” For this state of affairs President 
Eliot finds a reason in the enforced postponement of mar- 
riage because of the requirements of academic and profes- 
sional education. On this subject Dr. Eliot’s report says: 
‘Tt is probable that the regrettable result is due, in part, to 
the late postponement of marriage on the part of educated 
young men,—a postponement which the protracted educa- 
tion now prescribed for men who enter the learned and 
scientific professions makes almost unavoidable.’ Ina line 
with his views on the marriage problem, President Eliot 
takes strong grounds for the recognition now given in 
Harvard to the three years’ course, and says the quality of 
work in the university, as measured by grades, has been 
improved substantially in the past year. 


& 


WItTH the attitude of the United States in the Venezuelan 
crisis which has just been terminated as a text, the press of 
the European continent has given expression to a variety of 
interesting views on the United States as a commercial and 
diplomatic factor in the world. Some of the German news- 
papers are inclined to regard the provisional settlement of 
the controversy as a distinct addition to the prestige of the 
United States, and as a fresh demonstration of the validity 
of the Monroe Doctrine as a recognized international prin- 
ciple. Despite an unmistakable desire on the part of the 
German government to cultivate friendly relations with this 
republic, influential German journals insist upon regarding 
the policy of the United States in the recent problem as an 
indication of menace to European interests, One of the 
Austrian newspapers, the A//semeine Zeitung of Vienna, re- 
calls the appeal which Count Goluchowsky, the Austrian 
minister of foreign affairs, made in 1897 to the great powers 
of Europe to combine against the ‘American Evil,” and 
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asserts in strong language that the “Evil” has now con- 
fronted Europe in all its magnitude. 


3 


ALTHOUGH the latest page that has been contributed to in- 
ternational history removes the cause for the existence of the 
Anglo-German Alliance to force Venezuela to terms, there are 
open indications of the intention of the British government 
to maintain an understanding with Germany with a view to 
combined action in the event of future situations that may 
affect the interests of. both countries. There is no room for 
doubt that the Anglo-German Alliance was unpopular in Eng- 
land. It would appear that, with the exception of his Majes- 
ty’s immediate advisers, the entire British nation was bitterly 
hostile to the government’s policy with respect to Germany ; 
and there is now a wide-spread feeling of relief in England 
that that policy did not involve the country in serious com- 
plications. And yet it is apparent that Premier Balfour, 
and at least a majority of the British cabinet, are firmly con- 
vinced that England’s day of “splendid isolation’’ is past, 
that England needs an ally, and that the most natural and 
available ally under existing conditions is the German Em- 
pire. 

a 


Tuis official British anxiety for an alliance is undoubtedly 
explained by the situation in the near East. Both Russia 
and Austria-Hungary are fully impressed with the peril of 
an international conflict arising out of the Turkish policy of 
violence in Macedonia, and both powers are showing a dis- 
position to take broad steps in an effort to avert such a ca- 
lamity. It is apparent that Austria-Hungary especially has 
been convinced that Turkey does not intend to grant any 
adequate reforms in Macedonia unless she is compelled to 
grant them by the argument of arms. It is now announced 
from Vienna that the Austro-Hungarian government has 
modified its plan of reform that is to be submitted to the 
Porte, and that the modifications are calculated to deal gently 
with the sultan’s susceptibilities. In Russia the popular 
demand for intervention to stop the massacre of Christians 
in Macedonia is so great that vigorous measures have been 
applied to suppress the agitation. The minister of the inte- 
rior, M. Von Plehve, has issued instructions to all the news- 
papers in the country, forbidding any violent attacks on 
Turkey or Turkish policy. Still, the war cloud is growing in 
density and extent. 


Brevities. 


A history of Christianity from Saint Paul to Phillips 
Brooks has been written, without reference to Universalism, 
Unitarianism, Ballou, or Channing. 


The Apostles’ Creed is no longer a bar to co-operation in 
philanthropic work, and would never be mentioned among 
ladies and gentlemen who, as neighbors, were trying to work 
together outside of the churches, 


Christianity with its innumerable subdivisions must be 
simplified. In these busy days few people have time to 
make themselves acquainted with the peculiarities which 
were once so conspicuous and now so useless. 


The simple dignity with which ex-Gov. Crane of Massa- 
chusetts puts aside every invitation of his friends to make 
himself the hero of a dinner table is very refreshing in these 
days, when we are constantly told that nobody can be any- 
body in particular, unless he is talked about in the news- 
papers. 


A change is to be noted in the way Christians treat each 
other. Formerly when there was any talk of union, each 
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denomination of Protestants from the Episcopalian to the 
Quaker displayed first of all its uttermost peculiarity, saying, 
in effect, Accept this or expect no union with us. Now the 
effort is made to unite, as far as possible, on things held in 
common, saying nothing about the denominational peculi- 
arity until in practical work it becomes a bar to mutual 
approach. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Doukhobor Dilemma. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


All the world has been reading with a smile of pity the 
strange story of the Doukhobors,— how they turned their 
live stock loose, and, abjuring all animal food, undertook 
also the monstrous task of doing themselves the work of 
these former servants. That long train of women har- 
nessed to the plough,— who could study the picture of it 
reproduced in the magazines and not exclaim against the 
“ pitiful delusion ” ? 

And yet can we quite easily place these people logi- 
cally in the wrong? On what ground of right do we sub- 
ject any.of the lower creatures to our use or pleasure? 
On any but the simple fact that we cam do it, have the phys- 
ical power or else the superior wit which becomes its 
equivalent? It is hardly pity for these humbler creatures, 
though it is true that as domesticated they are often made 
independent of climatic or seasonal inclemencies or food 
failures or the attacks of other creatures. Possibly, too, 
man of the caves, or of the lake-dwellings, may, to their 
mutual pleasure, have made of some milder variety of the 
wolf acompanion and friend. But, for the most part, no one 
pretends that our enslavement — for it is that, however hu- 
manely exercised —of the animal world below us is based 
upon anything but our own selfish advantage and the motto 
that “might,” especially intelligent might, “makes right.” 
That the majority of these creature, if under kind masters, 
are very possibly happier under the leading and companion- 
ship of man than they would be, I do not say if now set 
free, but even if their species had never been enslaved, does 
not affect the situation. Garrison never admitted the care- 


less, happy slave of the plantation as atoning for a system 


whose principle was wrong — if it was wrong. 

But, if beneficent might can justify the enslavement of 
lower creatures, where can we draw the line? If science 
knows now no absolute dividing-point, even in self-con- 
sciousness, in the long line from Pithecanthropus up to the 
cultured European or American; if “principles are rained 
in blood,” and the “gains of history,” of which Dr, Everett 
has reminded us, have been won by the ceaseless clash of 
arms and the continual going down of the weaker before 
the stronger, why not accept the issue? Why not say 
frankly, with Carlyle, that “might makes right,” trusting 
that in the long run it will appear, as he contended, that 
“right also makes might,” its strength, like the good 
knight’s, proving as the strength of ten because its heart is 
pure? Boer, Filipino, red Indian, yellow or brown Asiatic, 
black African, who (or what) are these that we should shrink 
any more from the White Man’s burden? 

And, once more, what shall we say of Calvin’s Divine 
Sovereignty? If beneficent might makes right, why do we 
protest against the doctrine? What is puny, man before the 
Almighty? What is Job that, when the arrows of the mighty 
Archer are hurtling thick against him, he should make his 
little protest and cleave fast to his integrity? Why not yield 
himself, rather, like clay in the hands of the potter? 

The Doukhobors have chosen one horn of the dilemma: 
are we ready to choose the other? ; - 8. D.C 
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It rains to-day : the soul from gloom 
One light doth borrow. 

Near blessings through the mists uploom 
Above the open furrow, 

And welcome give the healthful seed 
Sown there by holy sorrow. 


It rains to-day; but in the dark 
The new-turned furrow 
Doth wait the song which meadow-lark 
From heaven above shall borrow 
With which to hail the waving grain 
That springs upon the morrow. 
— Arthur Upson. 


From -Rome. 


BY ANNA BENNESON MCMAHAN, 


Passing in front of the Giustiniani Palace to-day, an un- 
usual stir in its famous court-yard was noticeable. Its usu- 
ally empty spaces were filled with workingmen, its’ usual 
silence invaded by the sound of hammers, and everywhere 
the signs of packing and removal. Standing on the ground, 
by the empty pedestals, were the figures of nymphs, of gods 
and heroes,— some boxed and others in process of boxing. 
Ariadne, with a rope which encircled both neck and body, 
was fastened to a wooden platform like a child’s toy, ready 
to be dragged away. Mercury’s winged feet were bound 
with strong cords. The storied urns and sarcophagi had been 
removed, and only a few bas-reliefs and inscriptions re- 
mained on the walls to remind one of the former glory of 
this interesting spot. 

Even a passing stranger cannot fail to be moved by the 
spectacle: to the art-lover and archzologist it is a sad 
chapter, bringing to a close a brilliant history. 

All Rome was once a museum of open-air treasures. No 
other city of the world has ever given itself the luxury of 
such profuse decoration of vestibules, of stairways, of court- 
yards, of gardens, of villas, by means of architectural frag- 
ments, inscriptions, bas-reliefs, and statues. Popes, cardi- 
nals, princes, and private citizens for ages vied with each 
other in decorating their gardens and their villas with an- 
tique marbles; and these, notably the villas of the Mattei, 
the Medici, the Borghese, and of Cardinal Albani, became 
such galleries of art as the world has never known before or 
since. 

These, as well as the great public collections, after a time 
came to be regarded as inexhaustible mines for building 
churches, not alone in Italy, but in France. During the 
Renaissance the ambassadors of foreign princes picked up 
choice marbles to send to their lords. By the end of the 
seventeenth century the antiquities of Rome became articles 
of international commerce. Some remained in Italy, the 
Mattei marbles going to the Vatican, the Farnese to Naples, 
the Medici to Florence. But many more travelled further, 
and found final resting-places in the Louvre, the British 
Museum, and other foreign galleries. The pillage of the 
merchants continued to despoil the city of everything sal- 


able, until now it has reached the point where every niche,. 


every cellar, every ceiling, every tomb, is ransacked to see if, 
perchance, after the ravages of the last two hundred years, 
anything still remains that may be bought and sold again. 
This is what the stir in the court-yard of the Giustiniani 
‘Palace means: that the present owners of the palace find 


that it does not “pay” to keep the collection intact, that 


‘there are buyers eager to secure it, and that the separate 
ey are to go here and there as circumstances may de- 

cide later. But the sale has more than a temporary sig- 
aeeemg since within the walls of Rome the Giustini- 
has been ‘elaiost: the very — of the palace court- 
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yards to preserve intact the characteristics of the olden 
time. It may be true, as the archzologists say, that it lacked 
any masterpieces of the first order: nevertheless, as a whole, 
it has continued to attract always both draughtsmen and 
painters for its picturesque and characteristic “ note,” its 
numerous and luxurious forms of decoration by means of 
bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, and statues. 

Removed from their places to museums or private col- 
lections, their mission will be unfulfilled. Museums are 
serviceable for scientific study, but they are not the place 
for marbles carved for open-air spaces. If some of them 
are to go to the Metropolitan Museum of New York, as 
rumor has it, they will not be judged to advantage. In- 
deed, the possibilities of out-of-door ornamentation are not 
well understood outside of Italy. Here it forms an impor- 
tant part of art education. The forms and figures designed 
for the garden or the court-yard may not be perfect in execu- 
tion; but they must be always noble in line, vigorous in nu- 
dity, dignified in drapery, must always serve to recall great 
memories, to arouse lofty emotions, to educate public senti- 
ment. Of course there is always present the argument that 
out-of-door exposure means speedy ruin. For this reason 
the Florentines removed the ‘David’ of Michel Angelo 
from their principal public square; but has not the 
Piazza of the Signoria in Florence done more for art educa- 
tion than all the academies of Italy combined? And was it 
not a mistake, after all, to shut up the “ David” in a room 
which, although large, could not be a suitable housing for 
the colossal figure which was designed for the open space 
in front of the Palazzo Vecchio, with the Italian sky for a 
background? 

However, notwithstanding these things, which seem to 
some of us errors of judgment, the charge of indifference to 
their past history is not one that fairly can be urged either 
against the Romans or against the Italians in general. 
Millions are spent by them every year in maintaining an 
army of men to direct, guard, excavate, and study her me- 
morials. It ill becomes the foreigner, to whom, these are 
opened with most lavish generosity, to criticise or condemn 
her methods. Return as frequently as he may, the foreigner 
finds continually so many new revelations that he knows not 
his Rome, and must learn new landmarks or read new his- 
tory into the old ones. In the Forum, within the last three 
years, and below the level once considered final, have been 
found the rostra of the republic, the black stone over the 
tomb of Romulus, a Christian church of the sixth century, 
the Sacred Way, and a prehistoric cemetery which antedates 
the man Romulus and the city Rome. 

Works of art are continually restrained by law from pass- 
ing out of the country. The Boncompagni collection of 
sculpture, the Borghese collection of pictures, and the Bor- 
ghese Villa itself have been purchased by the State and 
presented to the city of Rome. This villa, adjoining the 
beautiful Pincian Hill, will now be connected with it by 
four bridges, making it one of the most beautiful parks in 
the whole world. On the highest point of the hill, in view 
of the Piazza del Popolo below, will be placed an equestrian 
statue of the murdered and much beloved King Umberta I. ; 
and the new park will bear his name. 

At the other end of the Corso, on the north slope of the 
Capitoline Hill, the stupendous monument to Victor Eman- 
uel II., already years in building, is still far from completion: 
In order to make it effective, great changes are to be made 
in the Piazza Venezia. The wing of the palace now oc- 
cupied by the Austrian ambassador, at present one of the 
principal obstructions to the view of the monument, will be 
torn down. The city will gain a large open space, a good 
perspective, with the monument as a background. But, 
alas! the trees, the statues, the arcades of the beautiful 
fifteenth-century architecture in the court of the demolished 
structure, will survive only in the memories of those who 
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have loved it, and in prints or photographs, which can give 
bat a faint idea of its charm. 

Certainly to-day, January g, is not one in which to doubt 
the loyalty of Italy to its traditions. Twenty thousand 
people, representing all Italy, are in procession through the 
streets of Rome, em route to the Pantheon, bearing banners 
and shields and devices of many kinds, in memory of Vic- 
tor Emanuel IL, father of his country, so called, whose death 
occurred on this day twenty-five years ago. The king and 
queen attended early mass in the Pantheon. To-morrow 
K ng Victor Emanuel III. will receive the delegates from all 
parts of his kingdom at the royal palace. 

For a week all the museums, galleries, parks, eaten and 
all public buildings belonging to the government will be 
open to these Italian gues's; and the hospitality and good 
feeling of a family gathering prevails. The Pantheon fairly 
overflows with floral decorations and other offerings, filling 
the spaces between the pillars of the portico. The gates are 
locked and guarded, but a crowd gathers continuously to peer 
within the open doors beyond. After a few days, however, 
when the chief mourners have departed to their respective 
homes, the annual funeral mass of the king to whom Italy 
owes her liberty and her unity will be celebrated; and those 
Americans and others who are fortunate enough to ask in 
time for tickets from their consuls or other influential 
persons will be admitted. 


The Martineaus. 


BY REV. E. P. POWELL. 


The publication of the remarkable biography of James 
Martineau illustrates the possible power which a single family 
may have in the making of the world’s character and in 
shaping evolution for whole centuries. In this country we 
can recall some half-dozen families that have stamped them- 
selves with mighty energy on the national life and thought, 
such as fhe Beechers, beginning with Lyman Beecher, to 
whose influence is justly credited that tremendous wave of 
moral influence that in the twenties abolished every Ameri- 
can sideboard and kindled a flame, both in this country 
and in Great Britain, that has told mightily for the perma- 
nent temperate character of the people. Who has forgotten 
Father Mathew and the Washingtonians? Quite as much 
could be said of the forcefulness of the Adams stock in civic 
affairs. The Martineaus are notable on both sides of the 
sex line. A just judgment will probably rank Harriet 
Martineau as the peer of, if not altogether the ablest woman 
of the nineteenth century. Her essays, to be found in 
“Society in America,” will compare well with those of 
Emerson. James Martineau, after almost a century of years, 
leaves us with a conviction that his saintly character and 
intellectual vigor are supplementary parts of an individuality 
that will go far to affect the religious sentiment and convic- 
tion of the twentieth century. 

The name Martineau indicates French descent. The 
family was a cross of German Lutheranism with French 
Catholicism. The result led to a migration into England. 
This cross of the three ablest races in Europe brought to- 
gether great force of self-assertion, with moral refinement and 
power of keen analysis. Perhaps something was due to the 
fact that the Martineaus, after their transference to England, 
were for several generations surgeons. This gave a scien- 
tific bias to their me"hods of thought. The father of James 
and Harriet is described as the most unselfish of men,— 
simple, upright, self-denying, but gifted with natural shrewd- 
ness which made up for a lack of complete education. The 
mother was a gifted woman intellectually, but even more 
gifted in moral resource and force of affection. Her 
quickness of sympathy is said to have spoken promptly in 
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her temper, so as to have rendered her displeasure very 
emphatic, but her praise of well-doing generous and noble. 

Harriet Martineau, after attaining considerable celebrity 
as a writer, came to America in 1835. We find her in 
Washington, holding a sa/on much like that of Madame 
de Staél in France. Her rooms were a resort for nearly 
every potable and statesman in America. She was a special 
favorite of Clay, who spent many an evening at her fireside. 
She describes him as “sitting upright on the sofa, with 
snuff-box in hand, discoursing on American affairs with soft 
and deliberate tone.” Webster was there also, “leaning 
back at his ease, telling stories, cracking jokes, and shak- 
ing his sides with laughter,” or “smoothly discoursing, to 
the perfect felicity of the logical part of one’s constitution.” 
Calhoun was a frequent visitor, “looking as if he were 
never born, and never could be extinguished.” Judge 
Story was a peculiar favorite; and Miss Martineau tells how 
his thoughts would gush for hours, “but never too much of 
it,” his face all the while, notwithstanding his gray hair, 
showing all the mobility and ingenuousness of a child. 
With Story often went Chief Justice Marshall, who talked 
of English politics as well as American, and who, “like all 
the Revolutionary group of statesmen, hated religious big- 
otry.” Miss Martineau saw the effort to assassinate Presi- 
dent Jackson, and that chief ruler tried to persuade her 
that the assassin was instigated by his political enemies. 
In the Senate she tells us that Mr. Calhoun’s countenance 
first fixed attention,—“the splendid eye, the straight fore- 
head surmounted by a load of stiff, uprignt dark hair, the 
stern brow, the inflexible mouth,— one of the most remark- 
able of heads. I know of no man who lives in such utter 
intellectual solitude. I never saw any one who so gave me 
the idea of being possessed.”” Of John Quincy Adams she 
said that he could do ninety-nine things nobly, but the 
hundredth in such bad taste as to spoil your admiration for 
the rest. She made a complete tour of the South without 
being molested on account of her dislike for slavery, but 
in Boston she was mobbed. Her “ Retrospect of Western 
Travel” gives us the finest photographs of the public men 
of that great era which are anywhere extant. Her relations 
with the literary coterie of Boston were equally remarkable. 
She became one of the most intimate friends of Channing. 
And on one occasion she listened to an address ‘“‘ by a Mr. 
R. Waldo Emerson,” of whom she wrote home, “ There is a 
remarkable man in the United States, without knowing whom 
it is not too much to say that the United States cannot be 
fully known.’’ Admirers of Emerson should, if possible, 
tead her book of essays, entitled ‘Society in America,” 
and judge if there waS not a remarkable intellectual kinship 
between the two characters. 

James Martineau has exercised a permeative influence, 


not unlike that of Channing. The world, in some way, has 


felt his influence without very largely having read his books. 
Ian Maclaren terms him the ‘‘ Saint of Theism.” He de- 
scribes Martineau as having a certain aloofness, an intel- 
lectual and spiritual loneliness,— something as one thinks 
of Jesus himself. He was cordial, and he was in no way 
separated from human sympathies; but he was so absorbed 
in the pursuit of truth that he could not enact the part of a 
comrade. ‘No one,” says Maclaren, “ would have felt it 
becoming to intrude on Martineau’s high thoughts with 
even the best of stories. No one would have dropped in on 
Martineau simply for half an hour’s human gossip. It would 
havé been irreverent, as if one had talked about the weather 
with a Hebrew prophet or passed a pleasant jest with 
Marcus Aurelius.” And yet the writer has seen letters from 
Martineau written to those he had never seen, and full of 
gentle sympathy. The peculiarity of Martineau, after all, 
was that of supreme independence. You may call him a 
Unitarian, if you please; but you are conscious that at any 
point he will follow rigidly the lines of sincere and personal 
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estigation. No sect can hold him. The estrangement 
_ between him and his sister Harriet has not a shade of 
personality in it. The London Academy says of him: “ He 
was not tied to one place or to one sphere of activity; but 

_ in Manchester, in London, in Berlin, he was the same man, 
engaged with the same serious thoughts, delivering his soul 

generously of the best that it conceived. His outlook was, 
if one may so say, inward; and, when he had once shaken 
off the necessitarianism that trammelled his earliest years, he 
tested to the end, confident and courageous, in the sense of 
freedom to will the will of God.” Martineau seems to have 
been entirely devoid of fear of criticism, and this was due 
to his unwavering faith. His trust lay infinitely deeper than 
books or men. He says himself: “No doubt it is a tender 
reverence which clings to each long-consecrated Scripture ; 
but the piety which dominates evidence and must have it 
so is less noble than the piety which submits to it, and lives 
with it as it is.” In other words, he was determined to take 
the Bible for exactly what it was worth. He objected always 
to what he called “idol worship and pride of intellect.” 
“Yet,” he adds, “we have still to learn our first lesson in 
the religion of thought, till we feel that it is not ours to 
choose where the light shall fall, or how much of it there shall 
be, still less to play tricks with it and fling its images hither 
and thither with the mirrors of our own desires.’”” On the 
whole, the term “saint ” does not seem to be quite satis- 
: factory as applied to Martineau. Classing him with Chan- 

ning, we have the more powerful and analytical intellect, 
and comparing him with Parker, we have less of pugnacity ; 
yet we have this feeling, as we lay down these two superb 
volumes, that a great fighter, a great warrior, has left us,— 
| a man who dealt with all the great questions that underlie 
human life. He was not ascetic in any sense of the word, 
nor a recluse; nor did he busy himself with the past. He 
lived in the present day as keenly as any of his contempo- 
raries, and he has left us a magnificent contribution to living 
theology. Is he a type that can be repeated? 

One thing is certain,— that the Martineau intellect has 
touched our religious and ethical method of feeling in a way 
not easy to be lost. It is not an evanescent influence, but 
penetrating and inspiritive. It touches at the top where 
Priestley was felt, and Emerson; and Jefferson, in civic 
affairs. Few will read their words. Thousands and tens of 
thousands will reap in the Martineau harvest fields. 

CiinTon, N.Y. 
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The Semitic Museum,” 


BY PROF. D. G. LYON, 


Mr. President, Honored Founder and Benefactors, Es- 
teemed Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends All,— 
| We have come together to celebrate the opening of a build- 
ing the completion of which is a fulfillment and a prophecy. 
| A Semitic museum is something new. In many of the 
great museums of the world are to be found large collec- 
tions coming from Semitic lands, but this museum is the 
Jirst which is intended to bring together on/y such objects 
and such others as are intimately related to Semitic history. 
In other words, our museum is the first which recognizes 
the fundamental importance of this material. And well it 
may, for the Semitic peoples have played no small part in 
the history of culture. 
____ In their somewhat restricted home in South-west Asia some 
of them ran through the varied stages of civilized life before 
‘the art of writing in Europe had become known. Among 
ther great rulers, mighty builders, wise law- 
givers. ‘s. In later times these peoples doubtless received ideas 
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from abroad, but they cannot have received so much as they 
gave. To mention a few facts familiar to all, the alphabet 
was given to the world by Pheenicia, and monotheism by 
Palestine, two of the grandest achievements of man. 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, three of the world’s 


greatest religions, the Bible and the Koran, two of its most 


influential books, arose among the Semites. 

And the ideas which these peoples set afloat in the past 
have sailed beneficently through the ages. Without the 
alphabet and "monotheism and the inspiring literature of the 
Bible, and the contagious example of Hebrew bards and 
seers and the Church, there might have been a powerful 
Western civilization; but it could never have been the 
civilization which we know. 

It would seem, then, most fit that we should have buildings 
devoted exclusively to teaching the known and to recovering 
the unknown about peoples so influential in shaping the 
ideas and the institutions under which we live. 

And there is eed of such collections, “lest we forget,’ — 
lest in the storm and stress of to-day we forget the rock 
whence we were hewn. So vast and so absorbing is the new 
knowledge ever crowding upon us that many of us are in 
danger of forgetting that highest literary, moral, and re- 
ligious knowledge, which is ever old, yet ever new. ‘This 
building, with its open doors and free invitation, will stand 
as a reminder. 

To the scholar our collections will furnish the means of 
research, whereby the borders of the known will be still 
further advanced. 

To the student of Semitic languages and history at this 
university they will serve to give a vividness and a most 
helpful sense of reality to what is learned in books and 
lecture-rooms. 

And there is scarcely a department of the university which 
may not find here material illustrative of its instruction, pre- 
eminently the departments of history and the fine arts, but 
also music, mathematics, engineering, biology, geology, and 
anthropology; likewise the law school and the divinity 
schoo]. So true is this of the latter that there would be no 
incongruity in calling this a Aisfica/ museum. The only 
real objection to such designation is that Semitic is a more 
comprehensive term. 

To this community, to schools and classes of art, to 
Sunday-schools, to the churches of all shades of belief, to 
the readers of the Bible and of history, this museum will be 
a resort and an aid whose educational value only time can 
supply the means to estimate. And probably no feature of 
the enterprise has given to its promoters more pleasure than 
its anticipated value to the community and to the public at 
large. 

An incidental result of this education of the community 
will be a decrease of that prejudice, cruel and unjust, born 
of ignorance, which in the minds of some still attaches to 
the name “‘ Semitic.” How appropriate that an institution of 
such benign possibilities should have its home at this uni- 
versity, which to its two mottoes, “ Veritas,” “Christo et 
Ecclesiae,” might fairly have a third, “ Freedom !’’ — freedom 
to inquire, to learn, to believe, to teach; freedom from fear, 
from prejudice; freedom for all; freedom in the truth ; free- 
dom in devotion to the noblest manhood, and in service to 
the highest interests of man.... 

It is not boasting nor exaggeration to say that the Se- 
mitic Department is now, with its building, its collections, 
and its library, one of the best equipped in the university. 
For this achievement our benefactors, one and all, are en- 
titled to profound gratitude. 

We have thus far considered achievement. But achieve- 
ment is not all. This auspicious day is not only fulfilment, 
but also prophecy. 

We are happy to-day. We feel like giving ourselves 
over to unrestrained felicitation. But we cannot shut our 
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eyes to the fact that much remains to be done. Our build- 
ing is not an end, but a means. Its completion marks but 
a milestone in a long journey. Do what we may to make 
happy the passage to the next milestone, we shall still leave 
much to be done by those who follow us. 

To mention the most obvious task that lies before us, 
we should not longer delay, in emulation of the universities 
of Berlin, California, and Pennsylvania, to enter the field of 
exploration. This is no new idea to some of us; but in my 
own mind it has been greatly strengthened by my recent 
Oriental travels in the interest of the museum. It is explo- 
ration in Semitic lands which gives new material for re- 
search into the Semitic past. Never were the times more 
auspicious, never the revelations of discovery more wonder- 
ful, than at present. Babylonia, Assyria, Syria, Palestine, 
Egypt, all are beckoning us to exploration. What we need 
is an endowment, or a series of endowments, devoted to 
specified fields of excavation. In other directions, too, 
there are evident needs; but this matter of exploration is 
the first to which our attention should be given. That these 
needs will be met by our friends I cannot doubt. 

My prophecy, then, is this: that soon we shall be send- 
ing our sons to dig for our museum, as they are doing to-day 
for other museums; that in the future, not remote, enlarge- 
ment will be necessary to accommodate additions to our 
collections ; that the building itself, the library, and explo- 
ration will be properly endowed; and that thus the museum, 
in an ever-increasing degree, will prove to be one of the 
most interesting and useful ever established. _ 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Magnify the Lord, not the Devil. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


We are asked to “‘ magnify the Lord,’’ which literally 
means to ‘“‘make great”’ the Lord. Some have a concep- 
tion of God too small, to whom he is nothing more than a 
man, and not a very good one at that. Such persons minify 
the Lord. As God is no greater to anybody than he con- 
ceives him to be, a little soul has a little Deity. The com- 
mand is to make God great, or enlarge our notions of him. 
We are to stretch the mind so as to take more of God into 
it. The aim of all true religion is to get one’s thoughts up 
to a fitting conception of Deity,—to get him as great as 
possible, as good as possible, as intelligent as possible, and, 
in general, as perfect as possible. The weak, imperfect, 
bad gods of the past are all in violation of this command, 
whether they be the gods of Plato or Calvin or Matthew 
Arnold. The fetich gods, the jealous gods, the revengeful 


gods, and the maudlin gods, whether conceived under the . 


Christian or the pagan system, are minified instead of mag- 
nified gods. One contracts his mind to make them instead 
of enlarging it. Whenever one gets a God worse than the 
best man he knows, he minifies him. 

In trying to enlarge and perfect God, we enlarge and per- 
fect our minds. When we get God in us, we must be great. 
“God in the soul” is a synonym for religion, and God in 
his fulness is the completest religion. ‘ More of God” is 
a commonly expressed’ want. In some men, God is only a 
germ, a weak, simple thought, which takes up little of the 
mind, and that in a desultory way. Instead of this our 
minds should be “full of God,” or taken up wholly with 
him, so that he may be as great as our thought. ‘“ Making 
a great God” is another term for “ magnifying the Lord” ; 
and theologians should do this when presenting him to the 
people. The Psalmist knew that we can never rise to an 
adequate conception of God, but only enlarge the petty con- 
ception we have. He calls upon himself, therefore, to mag- 
nify this thought of the Lord, as if he would use a telescope 
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to ibring it néar aid make it look large. The world will 
never get a God as great as it needs; and it should aim to 
enlarge what it has, magnifying, or making still greater, its 
Deity. 

Many, instead of magnifying the Lord, are magnifying 
the devil, attributing to him everything which should be 
given to God,— the world, and all that is in it, and the con- 
trol of all men. This is declared by them to be very bad © 
instead of very good. Pessimists are crowding God out of 
the world, and magnifying a power hostile to him. He who 
magnifies the bad, so that it seems worse than it is, magni- 
fies the devil and -minifies the Lord. The world is the 
work from which we must judge God, and he is no greater 
to men than that makes him appear; and, if the world is all 
given to the devil, we have no means of fairly representing 
God. We magnify the devil by giving him more than his 
dues. By thinking too much of wrong and of the imperfect, 
we get full of the devil instead of “filled with God.” The 
Lord is magnified only by making the world seem as great 
and good as possible. One should, therefore, expand his 
mind to the universal laws and their beautiful order, and 
to the good and pure in nature and society. By dwellingon 
the sewers and dens of vice, one looks at the devil with a 
magnifying glass, and soon can see nothing else. The 
telescopes were meant to point to the heavens, not to the 
earth; and upward the eyes should turn to magnify the_ 
Lord, instead of downward, where chiefly the devil is to be 
seen. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


“As the Thrush in Winter.” 


Like as the thrush in winter, when the skies 

Are drear and dark and all the woods are bare, 
Sings undismayed, till from his melodies 

Odors of spring float through the frozen air, 

So in my heart, when sorrow’s icy breath 

Is bleak and bitter, and its frost is strong, 
Leaps up, defiant of despair and death, 

A sunlit fountain of triumphant song. 

Sing on, sweet singer, till the violets come 

And south winds blow: sing on, prophetic bird! 
Oh, if my lips, which are forever dumb, 

Could sing to men what my sad heart has heard, 
Life’s darkest hour with songs of joy would ring, 
Life’s blackest frost would blossom into spring. 


— Edmond Holmes. 


The Kingdom of Heaven. 


K, 
BY HOPE WEST. 


“Except ye turn, and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” I begin with 
that text because it seems to be the right beginning for the 
short story I am going to tell, and which I hope will fit into 
some corner of the Register. I heard it but a few days since. 
The child is now four years old. Something over two years 
ago, when she was the merest baby, she was shown a picture 
of Jesus. ‘It held her attention so noticeably that thereafter 
she was often soothed and persuaded with the picture. She 
knew the face thoroughly: no other could be substituted. 
When the story had been told to me so far as this, I thought, 
Of course, the halo. ; 

She was told about Jesus and his kindness to little chil- 
dren. She could not speak his name. In her baby talk he 
was “ Chesa.’’ One day a ragman came to buy rags. The 
little tot was by. Business over, he went away; and then the 
child — her face aglow—turned to her mother and asked, 
“Was dat Chesa?” 

The mother, shocked at the child’s mis-seeing, was swift 
to answer, “Oh, no, dear, that was just an old ragman!” — 
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“T sought it was Chesa.” 

Who can doubt that the man saved little children? There 
could have been no other halo about him, unless, possibly, 
he was greater than that, even a lover of humanity. These 
are found in unthought of places. Sleeping in a hovel on 
a basement with a rag-bag for a pillow could not be much 
worse than a manger and its accommodations or having “ not 
where to lay his head.” 

Something unchildlike and altogether of the earth has 
laid a hand upon our eyes before we ask, “ When saw we thee 
gathering rags, just an old ragman?” 

What a different world it would be if we could all recog- 
nize Christ-likeness in any form it might wear and’ smile 
back love and good will! We should be nearer the kingdom 
of heaven, if not actually in it. We have lost our child-sight. 
It is useless to wrangle about how we lost it, whose the 
fault. The finished centuries belong toGod. To-day is ours. 
Neither environment nor any other manner of bondage pre- 
vents a soul from looking up or down as it may choose. It 
is free and capable. ‘That is the revelation of to-day. Many 
believers in Jesus are very loath followers. Instead of turn- 
ing and becoming as little children, they insist that little 
children shall become as themselves. 

It has entered into the hearts of men and women to list 
the things which God hath prepared for them that he loves 
as palatial homes fronting, perhaps surrounded by, golden 
streets, personal greatness with eternal leisure in a continu- 
ing city where there shall be none who upon earth have 
been despised and rejected of men. 

Few think of heaven as “doing the will of him that sent 
me.” Few leave a child to develop a natural appetite for 
old, dry, crust-sweet texts. Such texts are thoroughly 
soaked in some “‘ belief” and fed to babes. 

“ As the twig is bent, the tree is inclined,” is a truth with 
which much harm has been done. Believing Jesus, we 
must think that the “bent” of a little child is heavenward. 
Instead of bending the twig, we should “turn” the tree. It 
will be much harder to do, but it is a task which humanity 
has imposed upon itself. Hopeless? No. Everything dark 
before us? The darkness is the shadow of self,— nothing 
more, nothing less. No matter how far we have strayed in 
that darkness nor how much we are “ lost,” we have only to 
turn. Light is greater than darkness. 

St. JosErpH, Mo. 


Spiritual Life. 


Intellect may give keenness of discernment: Love alone 
gives largeness to the nature, some share in the comprehen- 
siveness of God.—/ohn Hamilton Thom. 


ot 


One thing is indisputable: the chronic mood of looking 
longingly at what we have not, or thankfully at what we 
have, realizes two very different types of character. And 
we certainly can encourage the one or the other.— Zucy C. 
Smith. 


Fd 


_ The words of the Bible are of far less importance than its 
thoughts, and its thoughts are indefinitely less important 
than the spirit that prompted them. Hence words and 

hts are comparatively useless unless they bring us to 
the living spirit— W. W. Fenn. 


ead 


God can do great things with our lives if we but give 
them to him in sincerity. He can make them useful, up- 
, heroic. God never wastes anything. God never 
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The little face darkened as if half the light of the world 
had gone out, and she said sadly,— 


_ open that intercourse without the drudgery of study. 
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forgets anything. God never loses anything. Though he 
holds the worlds in the hollow of his hand, he will yet 
remember each of us and the part we are fitted to play in 
the eternal drama.— Anna Robertson Brown. 


& 


Emerson says, “ Though ministers of justice and power 
fail, yet justice and power fail never.”” That is to say, those 
who endeavor to interpret justice and power, to define the 
truth, may fail in their interpretations, err in their defini- 
tions; yet justice, power, and truth, the eternal trinity of 
God, fail never. They remain the same yesterday, to-day, 
and forever. Here is strength for many days.— W. D. 
Little. 


Che Pulpit. 


Liberty by its Limits. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


I will walk at liberty, for I seek thy precepts.— Ps. cxix. 45. 


There is no commonplace more hackneyed and thread- 
bare than the statement that liberty in anything can be real- 
ized only by its limits. The law of liberty, freedom through 
obedience, the service which is perfect freedom, are phrases 
which have become the accepted paradox of truth. Yet, 
and perhaps for this very reason, there is no truth which 
oftener demands fresh illustration, none which, in spite of 
its familiarity, experience oftener needs, none which more 
richly repays new study and application. Law is forever 
finding itself in conflict with the sense of individuality which 
resents the very constraint in which alone it can prosper. 
In our thinking more than in our acting we accept the fact 
that, to insure the unhampered action of each in relation 
to others, and prevent one person’s liberty from becoming 
an obstruction to others, law grows up out of experience. 
We see that it is not imposed from without so much as it 
develops among and out of the circumstances of life. 


’ Every prosperous and free government is a parable of lib- 


erty through an equalized restraint. When the people take 
government into their own hands, they do not achieve free- 
dom by casting it to the winds of passion and caprice, as 
a school-boy resolves that when he is a man he will do as 
he likes. Their liberty is still conditioned by their ability 
to govern themselves not less firmly than they were con- 
trolled in other days, and according to principles of justice 
even more absolute than the absolutism of tyranny. The 
surest method of freedom is the method of law. Diffusion 
which seems enfranchisement is an extended waste. The 
spreading river, unhindered, clogs its course. Confined, 
that river dredges its own channel. 

If this principle needed invincible statement, you would 
find it in the realm where we are first inclined to protest 
against it. Public restraint, we admit, is the protection of 
private freedom. But, when personal action is not required 
thus to subordinate itself, the insistent will claims all its 
own. When the matter is all our own concern, we expect 
a larger ground of aetion. Yet the inexorable law follows 
us wherever we go, and will never let us alone. Whatever 
desire we have can be gratified only at the price of service. 
Every power is held out to us in possibility, but before the 
entrance is some strait and narrow gate. Would youth 
aspire to become a citizen of the world? No fortune can 
Would 
a man seize the liberty of travel and pay but one price of 
such acquirement? Then his journeys mock him, for at 
every step the chains clank which hold him from coming 
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into any real relation with the lands he visits. So it is with 
every proficiency: the only way to grasp its endowment 
and privilege is to lay one’s hand to labor. Drudgery, a 
veritable slavery, is the only open path to accomplishment. 
Watch the work of the master in any field of art, and see 
the secret of his marvellous independence. The seeming 
miracle of technique makes play of every difficulty, and fairly 
revels in the impossible. An endowment, a genius, must 
indeed lie at the root of such power; but the essence of its 
realization is no genius, but work. No liberty which ever 
burst upon us in the wonders of human achievement came 
to its perfection save through subjection. Toil, unremit- 
ting toil, practice, incessant practice, is the pathway of 
success; and the compensation of wearying devotion is the 
freedom it confers. Even when the guerdon is won, the ser- 
vice is not done. To the perfect there is the necessity to 
preserve attainment and enlarge its scope. Even liberty 
conferred is not kept except as it is deserved. There could 
be no better indication that the Psalmist had arrived at the 
height of life than that he cried out, ‘I will walk at liberty, 
for I seek thy precepts.” 

It would be strange if a principle like this should apply 
so absolutely as a law of human action, and not be convinc- 
ing as a law of human believing; but, in the realm of opin- 
ion and faith, we are least patient of any such constraint, 
and are, as the proud heritors of the liberty bought by 
prophets and martyrs, least hampered by any imposition of 
constraint. The mind wanders where it will: any one may 
think anything he pleases. The emancipation from dog- 
matic bonds has let loose the winds of doctrine, which, while 
they reach new continents, often drive the ships of faith 
upon barren and hostile shores. Unlicensed thinking brings 
vagaries, credulities, empty terrors, innumerable divisions, 
and leads to the anarchy of faith. Sectarian rivalries are 
not the least deplorable consequences of this riotous loose- 
ness, for their redeeming features are earnestness and devo- 
tion and an always admirable loyalty to a specific aim. It 
is when diffusion extends to the shallows of personal indif- 
ference and individual lassitude that freedom in thinking 
heaps obstacles in the way of its growth and helpfulness. 
We must admit that much of the modern good nature and 
toleration about what religion, if any, men shall have is not 
a real charity, which is the union of mental charity with 
love, but is a mere laziness, an indolent good nature, not 
strong enough either to train conviction’ or to assimilate dif- 
ference, a weak compromise, a mush of concession, distinc- 
tion confused by affection, and justice with the band of 
impartiality torn from its eyes. 

These are real perils and harms which those who hold 
out to us the peace and safety of dogmatic restrictions make 


much of. We should not make light of them; but we should - 


let none of them frighten us into dropping the liberty prog- 
ress has won, and resigning the power which the labors and 
sacrifices of centuries have put into our hands. After all 
the dangers of advance, the way to be rid of them is not to 
turn backward. The way of safety is still to face forward 
with open vision and with sobered minds. The lesson we 
may take from these warnings is the lesson that freedom is 
a responsibility. The way of deliverance must lead up 
through a real obedience. Caprice, narrow self-assertion, 
confident idiosyncrasy, and exultant truancy are no better 
for being associated with religious liberty than they were 
in the days when every man did what was right in his own 
eyes. Those who love the open woods must not become 
hermits confined in pathless isolation. They must not be 
seduced by the temptations of emancipation. They may 
well cut away the bonds of creeds, but they cannot dispense 
with their own constitution. The liberal man deviseth lib- 
eral things; but, if he so deviseth that they are frittered 
away in the profligacy of amiability, he had as well spared 
his peins, Even the largest and broadest aim depends for 
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its prosperity upon a certain inconsistency, a certain con- 
tradiction of itself just to the degree necessary to preserve 
itself. 

Take, for an illustration of what I mean, the churches 
which in modern times have been in the vanguard of re- 
ligious freedom against dogmatic bondage. They are natu- 
rally charged with destructiveness. Their liberty seems to 
those accustomed to a little less air chilly and dangerous. 
All the harm of extreme reaction has been charged upon 
them. For answer they have only to point to their history 
and to their fruits. Where have the main.purposes of re- 
ligion been more prized, and where have the results of or- 
ganized religion shown more  productiveness? Their 
leaders have been men of faith and action, men of mark 
in their times. Their people have guarded and cherished 
the most precious realities of faith. So far from having 
been iconoclasts bent on tearing down, they have been 
builders anxious only to edify and strengthen. They have 
not fostered denial and unbelief, but have been the forward 
missionaries advancing into the realms of doubt and in- 
fidelity. No other religious body has come so closely, hand 
to hand, into saving relation with those who have become 
alienated from faith. Look at the main trend of the work 
of these churches during the last century. This has been 
its character. Passing phases of negativeness with limited 
range only accentuate this mark of positiveness; and, when 
to-day you consider the prevailing spirit of these churches, 
their avoidance of sensationalism, their practical work, the 
tone of their preaching, and the wholesome constructive 
spirit which animates them, you may well consider them an 
essentially conservative religious body, one of the most con- 
servative bodies in Christendom. e: 

The chief duty of these churches is to make this leading 
tendency in their history of more prevailing effectiveness in 
the present and future. The condition of the field marks 
out for us our line of march. Obviously, on the one side 
it is to show that liberty is not to be realized through many 
of the limits that have been placed upon it. The mission 
of emancipation is not ended, and never will be ended. 
Because liberty is realized through precept is not the justi- 
fication of precepts whose work is done, and of prescriptions 
whose work ought never to have begun. A clear-sighted 
courage to expand those limits which cramp and confine 
both faith and action is still the need of the times. Where 
freedom is abridged and its prospect denied, we cannot let 
the law of its action become a fallacy. There must be a 
continual adjustment of limits with liberty, in order that the 
results may be really freedom. - 

And, on the other hand, is the duty easier to miss, even 
more difficult rightly to estimate. It is the duty of maintain- 
ing limits: it:is duty of courage in doing what is easily mis- 
understood, and of maintaining what may in some minds 
appear an inconsistency. It is the duty of freedom to decide 
what its calling and election shall be. If we have a con- 
stitution, though it be not framed in unalterable creed, and 
if by that constitution we are in fact named and known, we 
should not hesitate to proclaim that constitution, repudiate 
such entangling alliances as would erase its distinctions, and 
fear not to’ denominate it with candor and truth. This, I 
apprehend, is the duty not so likely as the other to be clearly 
accepted and fulfilled. A fear may restrain us that, in main- 
taining such limits in our liberty as our convictions prescribe, 
we are contradicting and subverting that liberty. But to 
clear that virtuous confusion, we have only to ask one ques- 
tion: What principles are there without maintenance of 
which our churches would waver and weaken, and dose their 
true distinction? What are the limits which our free churches — 
have chosen as their definition? What is their denomina- 
tion? And, having named them, how shall we keep the 
name from being blurred? he: 
_Here is where the principle of liberty by its limits, 80 
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“ Me this unchartered freedom tires : 
: I feel the weight of chance desires.” 
And we should pray : — 
“Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice ; 
The confidence of reason give, 
And in the light of truth thy bondman let me live.” 

The limits to be rejected are those imposed by others,— 
limits which cramp the free development of thought and 
stifle hope and petrify faith. The limits to be sought are the 
limits which belong to our ideals, which their fulfilment re- 
quires,—the limits we freely adopt, which original choice 
makes the path of salvation. To state these prescriptions as 
if by authority would be again to contradict the freedom 
which has been bought with a great price; but for each to 
acknowledge the necessity- of conforming to the natural 
limitations which make him aim true is no such contra- 
diction. 

As these free churches meet in conference about their 
common work, and especially as one of them begins a new 
era under new leadership, it will not be presumptuous if he 
who speaks on behalf of one entering his first service in the 
Christian ministry does so in terms of purpose, in some 
declaration of principles which press toward freedom, in 
express interpretation of the truth which makes men free. 
Through all the divergencies of faith and diversities of 
working there is a strong trend toward unity in principle; 
and the freedom of our congregational system, in which each 
church is an independent judge of what it shall teach and 
do, has its finest sanction in the substantial harmony of aim 
which is increasingly manifest among them all. I may 
venture, therefore, the claim that it is not a personal view 
merely, but a tendency widely manifest which I now strive 
to define. I observe among churches, I know it exists in 
the purpose of your new leader, a willingness to put on the 
yoke which fits our shoulders and to consent to the burden 
laid upon us. We are finding a clearer place and accepting 
its obligations. We are less anxious to spread widely and 
everywhere, and more anxious to sink deeply and some- 
where. We are less enamoured of “‘ unchartered freedom”; 
and “in the quietness of thought” we cherish “ hopes that 
no more must change their name.” The liberalism which 
is stifling vacuity or desiccated denial or guerilla campaign- 
ing is not to us the shape of freedom. ‘The flight we take 
is not that of vultures searching for dead faiths to feed on. 
We aspire rather to be glad messengers of our living faith 
by which to help men live better and die happier. To 
affirm rather than to deny, to take sides with the still rising 
affirmations of religion rather than with the pale negations 
of vacillation, and to run all risks of narrowness that may 
lie in firm conviction and untrimmed loyalty,—this is the 
first binding principle of our liberty. Another is that there 
shall be no uncertainty and no dilution in our conviction 
that the things of character which we put foremost are 
rooted in the powers of religion, and that they fade when 
cut away from such motive. Our interest in the moralities 
of life can never be set in rivalry with our devotions and 
pieties. With us no practical aim is unmarried with the 
worship which sanctifies and inspires all effort. There can 
be no uncertainty that our religion is a real religion. We 
are no apologists for the agnosticism of science or ethics, 
culture or Bohemianism. Though we maintain the suprem- 
~~ of character and have no patronizing inflection toward 

the good man who cannot say more than he does, yet we 
interpret that goodness as the flower of the faith in genera- 
tions preceding it; and we can hope to create it in the future 
only as Ae pieties of life are kept pure and warm. No 
ess has yet permanently cut loose from worship, and 
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fs is in our worship that we must find the spring of purpose. 
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absolute i in other fields, becomes absolute here. Without it 
we should say of our religion,— 


These things are joined together in God, and are not to be 
put asunder in man. Prayer in our churches, prayer in the 
hearts of those who fill them, must ever be their life. To 
be sure of the life of God, and to know him in the soul of 
man, is the foundation of faith. We wish no liberty that is 
not bound in that happy reverence. 

Nor should we court any wish that our separations from 
many beliefs about Jesus Christ shall be our separation 
from his influence and its demonstrated character. Our 
bond to Christianity is vital, and it is ineradicable. What- 
ever likeness there may be in theory, there is no mistaking 
the difference as old as Christianity between those who look at 
Jesus from a standpoint like that of Judaism and those who 
are heirs of the Christian spirit. No superficial resemblance 
should mislead us here. Theological subtleties as to the 
relation between God and Christ we may neglect; but that 
Jesus brought man nearest to God, was himself closest in 
spirit with him, and that through all this distance he brings 
most of what the world most needs, contents us. We know 
no better mastery than his, we can wish no higher leadership 
than his, and we should count it a spurious deliverance 
which would lead us away from his name and example. 
What rank by human speech is given him we do not dispute. 
For that we have his word that he did not care. Those 
who say, “‘ Lord, Lord !’’and do none of his commandments, 
have their due promise. 

“No knowledge can contradict the pure religion of 
Christ,” wrote Martineau, “so that a life steeped in its 
spirit and given up to be the organ of its power will con- 
tinue to be the regenerator of the world, and win reverence 
from the secret hearts of men.” This is an ultimate state- 
ment of the matter: we cannot dig deeper. Time was when 
a didactic sort of authority was the only sort admitted as to 
Jesus, when men thought his truth in statement was its 
whole power. The more we learn of human nature, the 
more we are persuaded that the life was the light of men, 
that no abstract truth can be comparable with the force 
of the person who lives it. Christianity is becoming less 
dogmatic and more personal, and those who search for 
truth must not stop short of this truth. The faith is doomed 
that does not, while making the truths Jesus taught clearer 
in their simplicity, as strongly make his influence felt. No 
faith has better right to do this than ours; and, when we 
succeed, we shall find the universal heart of man. 

These three precepts, then, seem to mark the way of our 
liberty: a freedom that is actual, working without contra- 
diction through the obedience which perfects it; a worship 
that deepens and strengthens the faith that man is of God; 
a Christianity that keeps its central power,— freedom in 
positiveness, belief in worship, character through its chief 
personal influence. And not unlike these principles are the 
words of the apostle, ‘And now abideth faith, hope, love, 
these three; and the greatest of these is love.” 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Prayer. 


O Thou whose name is love, who never turnest away 
from the cry of thy needy children, give ear to my prayer 
this morning. Make this a day of blessing to me, and 
make me a blessing to others. Keep all evil away from me. 
Preserve me from outward transgression and from secret sin. 
Help me to control my temper. May I check the first risings 
of anger or sullenness, If I meet with unkindness or ill- 
treatment, give me that charity which suffereth long and 
beareth all things. Make me kind and gentle toward all, 
loving even those who love me not. Let me live this day 
as if it were to be my last. O my God, show me the path 
that thou wouldest have me follow. May I take no step 
that is not ordered by thee, and go nowhere except thou, 
Lord, go with me. Amen.— Asihion Oxenden. 
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The Jewish Quarter in Boston.* 


Jew and Italian are near neighbors in the 
North End. The two neighborhoods touch; but 
the line between them is sharp, the atmosphere 
of each absolutely alien to the other. The 
genial, care-free expression of the men in the 
Italian district is suddenly missed when the 
border-line into the Jewish quarter is crossed. 
There we find the shrewd yet ingratiating look 
which so often means financial gain at any cost, 
even at the cost of self-respect. This, in the 
long-bearded Jew of the older generation, is 
clothed with a cover of conscious martyrdom. 
Then, too, from the Italian woman, always hard 
worked, yet thoroughly alive to varying inter- 
ests, we turn to the forlorn, almost degraded 
woman of the Jewish household, whose every 
action reveals the narrow, oppressive atmos- 
phere which she has breathed for so many 
generations. The great intellectual gifts of 
this race have been far from equally shared be- 
tween the sexes. Book learning for the Jewish 
woman has in the past been thought unneces- 
sary, and the lack of education is keenly written 
in the faces of the older women. 

Resemblance between these two localities 
lies merely in the crowding of the streets and 
the incessant trading thereon. While there is 
much that is of peculiar interest in Jewish life, 
there can be, where there is so much squalor, 
but little real beauty. On the streets the com- 
mercial instinct is everywhere evident. The 
dangling old clothes, the pawn-shop windows 
filled with everything that could possibly be 
turned into money, the baskets, barrels, and 
carts of foul-smelling fish, do not add to the 
charm of the scene, and are hardly offset by the 
boxes of green vegetables and ripe fruits which 
border the sidewalk; but the human element, 
the owners of the shops and wagons, with their 
forlorn expressions of anxiety to sell, the patri- 
archal old men, the intent, purchasing house- 
keepers, and the energetic young salesmen who 
do not hesitate to drag customers into the 
shops, are of never-failing interest. The gen- 
eral dinginess of the locality is perhaps cen- 
tred in the unattractive Jewish restaurants 
and meat shops, The windows of the former 
are filled with indifferent eatables, and from 
the grimy ceilings often hang festoons of long 
Sausages; while the meat shops display a great 
variety of fresh meats, some of the most loath- 
some parts of the fowls and carcasses being 
placed on the counters in such quantities as to 
lead one to suppose that they are in great de- 
mand, if not looked upon as delicacies. These 
eating saloons and meat shops contrast strangely 
with the occasional corner or basement where 
second-hand Hebrew books are sold, and 
where the beautiful parchment and leather bind- 
ings tempt one to dream of their scholarly past. 
Fine old brass candlesticks are often for sale 
in these places. It is to such bits of brightness 
that this region owes ae of its small aspect 
of cheer. 

During the warm weather the streets teem 
‘with life. Every doorway is crowded with the 
older people; while the sidewalks and highways 
are populous with children, some in an almost 
undressed condition. Theyare all great lovers of 
music, and the advent of any musical instrument 


* These descriptions of foreign life in an American city 
are taken from the chapter entitled “‘Life’s Amenities,” 
written by Jessie Fremont Beale and Anne Withington, in 
the new book, “Americans in Process,’”’ a potsiontiond 
study by residents and associates of the South End House, 
a Shae A. Woods and published by Houghton, 

in ‘0 
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sets the youthful feet at once to dancing. The 
Jewish children dance as if by instinct, and their 
correct ear for music makes them apt pupils in 
the sidewalk branch of the art. 

There can be no greater contrast drawn be- 
tween Jews and Italians than in their several 
ways of celebrating holidays and feasts, the 
Italian seeking the air and sun on every occa- 
sion, the Jew finding sanctuary in his home for 
festival and rite. Yet it is during the various 
holidays that the Jewish quarters appear to 
best advantage. These seasons first make 
themselves apparent to the Christian world by 
the festal gowns of the women and children. 
Among the older Jewish women, especially 
among those belonging to the orthodox church, 
the married ones are easily distinguished by the 
coarse brown wig often made of some material 
other than human hair, the absence of which 
after marriage was formerly looked upon as a 
mark of immodesty. At times a kerchief ora 
piece of black cotton lace is used to take the 
place of the wig; but, like many other customs, 
this of covering the head is disappearing be- 
fore the general Americanizing tendency. 

While the Jews are a people having large 
families, their inborn love of money-making 
leads them to crowd into the sniallest quarters. 
Families having very respectable bank accounts 
have been known to occupy cellar rooms where 
damp and cold streaked the walls. Yet it is in 
their homes that the Jews rise to their best 
level. The family life is usually worthy of 
admiration. The parents are devoted guardi- 
ans. The father feels strongly the responsi- 
bility of instructing his sons and daughters in 
the laws and customs of the faith. The mother 
is the affectionate and interested companion of 
her children, big or little. Even in the homes 
of the poorest, candles are always lighted for 
the Friday evening service, and the family as- 
semble for the beginning of the Sabbath. On 
Saturday, after returning from the synagogue, 
the day is spent in visiting or receiving calls. 
The neighbor, with the ever-convenient shawl 
thrown over her head, comes to have a chat and 
a glass of tea from the steaming samovar. 
Many of the living-rooms of the Jewish people 
are furnished with beautiful specimens of hand- 
made copper dishes and brass candlesticks, 
all of which are brought from the old home 
country. The great need of increasing the 
family income often makes it difficult for the 
immigrants to keep these fine pieces of copper 
and brass. Strange as it may seem, one of their 
own countrymen usually stands near, ready to 
offer to these financially stranded ones a sum 
not one-quarter of the market value of their 
treasures. As a result, these interesting ob- 
jects are gradually finding their way into the 
houses of well-to-do Americans, while the Jew- 
ish kitchens are becoming more and more filled 
with iron ware such as is sold in all, of our 
house-furnishing stores. 

The Jews have some social life in their va- 
rious benevolent organizations, culminating in 
an occasional dance; but their intensest inter- 
ests of this sort centre about their many relig- 
ious ceremonies. In every home-the circumcis- 
ing of the newly born male child, the betrothal 
and the wedding of a son or daughter, are occa- 
sions of great moment, and are looked forward 
to as times of feasting and merry-making. The 
wedding is perhaps the most interesting of these 
three functions. The ceremony is rarely per- 
formed in the bride’s home, the lavish hospi- 
tality of the occasion necessitating the hiring of 
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some hall for the reception, even when the pair 
are married in the synagogue. The Oriental 
love for splendor and display is everywhere 
seen. Since it is possible to hire all things, 
even the wedding gown and veil, these are 
often by the desire of the bride mere temporary 
finery, in order that the money saved thereby 
may be used to iacrease the general gorgeous- 
ness of the occasion. The hospitality i is un- 
bounded. Not only are parent and brothers 
and sisters constantly on the alert to see that 
the guests are cared for, but the bride herself 
omits no effort for their comfort and enjoyment. 
Entire families are among the guests, from 
mothers with nursing babies to grandfathers 
and grandmothers; and all share the common 
joyousness. 

At the ceremony the father or mother of the 
bride accompanies her to the canopy under 
which she stands, facing the east. She is fol- 
lowed by an attendant, who is the wife of the best 
man. The lights carried by the friends of the 
bride recall to memory the wise and foolish vir- 
ginsof Holy Writ. The rabbi tells the pair that 
they take their vows as descendants of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, gives them a dissertation 
on married life and his blessing. After they 
have tasted the consecrated wine, the groom 
crushes the goblet under his heel to show to the 
world his determination to overcome all evil in 
the new life upon which they are entering. 
Dancing follows the ceremony, and lasts long 
into the night. Everybody tries to make every- 
bodyelse happy. Young men and young women 
dance with small children as well as with each 
other, and pay an exquisite deference to their 
elders. The wedding supper is served at many 
tables, so that all can sit down to the feast. The 
men often take their seats before the women, and 
always eat with their hats on. 

At the ceremony of the circumcision great 
honor is conferred upon the man chosen to 
hold the child, such a one usually being high in 
authority in the church. He has no further 
duties toward the child. Such ceremonies are 
followed by feasting and dancing, home-made 
wine, cake, and conserves being provided in 
abundance. This free-handed hospitality is 
never accompanied or followed by intemper- 
ance. 

The Jewish year has many holidays, from 
the New Year, which comes in the early au- 
tump, to the single national holiday, which is 
celebrated as a day of thanksgiving in the early 
summer. At the Feast of Booths, green 
bowers are erected on roofs or in back yards. 
The Feast of Lights brings into use whatever 
wealth of candlesticks a family may possess. 
A feast is often preceded by a fast. Purim fol- 
lows closely upon the Fast of Esther; and its 
coming is characterized by masquerade balls, 
the exchanging of gifts, and festivities generally. 
The holiday which entails the greatest prepa- 
ration is the season of the Passover. It is then 
that children are everywhere seen munching the 
unleavened bread, while huge packages of it are 
piled in every grocery shop. 

’ The amusements and merry-makings of the 
Jewish people cannot be described without 
further mention of their great love for music. 
The operas are largely attended by Hebrews, 
many being willing to undergo some sacrifice to 
hear a great artist. They are also devoted to 
the theatre; and, as the best are too expensive 
for the poorer people, they go in great numbers 
to the cheap places of amusement. This is pe- 
culiarly true of the boys and girls; and an eyen- 


ent in the Dime Museum, the Nickelo- 
r the Music Hall, will confirm the observa- 
‘There is no regular Jewish theatre in 

‘Boston, but several times during the year Yid- 
dish plays are given in one of the up-town 
houses by 2 company imported from New York. 
These plays are pictures of family life, usually 
Russian in character, and are exquisite in their 
_ simplicity. The acting is of an artistic quality 
rarely seen in our play-houses. The audience 
at such plays is most interesting. The familiar 
scenes, the old joys, the old wrongs and re- 
Straints, touch deeply. Progress is measured by 
departure from old customs. The vigor with 
which the Americanized Jewess applauds revo- 
Tutionary sentiments with regard to the over- 


bearing husband in the play is very significant. 


Russian Temperance Committees. 


: Every town in Russia now has its temper- 
: ance committee, and so has every country dis- 

trict, while every separate division in a town 
and every village has its temperance protector. 
| The president of the committee is always one 
of the chief local authorities, excepting in St. 
| Petersburg, where he is a member of the impe- 

vial family. The office of a coadjutor member is 
7 honorary, only the functionaries and the officials 
on the clerical staff being paid. 

When organizing the temperance commit- 
tees, the government frankly recognized the fact 
that, as for a certain class of men vodka drink- 
ing is not only a pleasure, but the only pleasure 
} they can procure for themselves, it was their 

bounden duty, if they sought t> deprive them of 

it, to provide them with other pleasures in its 

place. They recognized, too, another fact 
equally important. “If we are to prevent the 
working classes from drinking, we must,” they 
admitted, “give them something to eat. It isa 
waste of time trying to keep vodka ont of their 

way unless we are prepared to bring wholesome 

food well within their reach.” The committees, 
therefore, were told from the first that the gov- 
ernment counted on them to provide recreation 

for those unable to provide it for themselves, 
counted on them, too, to organize temperance 
restaurants. The other special duties assigned 
to them are: (1) to watch over the sale of alco- 

hol, and see that it is carried on in accordance 

with the laws of health and morality; (2) to 
spread information among the populace as to 

: the evil effects of the abuse of alcohol, and 

| awaken them to a sense of the danger it en- 
tails; (3) to provide retreats for alcoholists. 
Thus they are expected to combine, and some 


state where 
are being held, to give a glance 
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together in the midst of a motley crowd, in order | charge of their wishing the Sharada Sadan to be 


te make sure that the said crowd are enjoying 
themselves. These committee-men do their 
work so easily, so naturally: there is a fund of 
genuine kindliness in the way they demean 
themselves, a fund of patience, too. They have 
always a kindly greeting in store for those for 
whom they cater: they consult their tastes upon 
all occasions; and, even when reduced, as some- 
times happens, to hurling at them admonitions 
and warnings, their manner is at least nail-fel- 
low-well-met. In Russia, oddly enough, the re- 
lations between class and class seem more 
human than elsewhere: there is a closer bond 
of sympathy between servers and served. No- 
where in the tsar’s dominion is there a touch of 
that Junker feeling so rampant across their 
Western frontier. “We shall do no good at all 
unless we win the confidence of the masses, un- 
less we make them look on us as protectors and 
friends,” the Prince of Oldenburg told his col- 
leagues roundly, at the first meeting they ever 
held ; and this remark is eminently characteristic 
of the spirit in which the committees work. 

Although the government, or rather M. de 
Witte, decided what the committees were to do, 
he left them to decide for themselves how they 
would do it, and also what branch of their work 
they would do first. The result is that no two 
committees work on quite the same lines. 
Some have hitherto devoted all their energy 
and much of their money to providing recrea- 
tion; others, to providing instruction; others, 
again, to providing wholesome food. I have 
yet to meet with a committee that has spenta 
single penny on providing an alcoholists’ retreat. 
It is the town committees, of course, that do 
the best work: there are country districts where 
one needs to have keen eyes to discover that 
the committees are doing any work atall. It 
is the town committees, too, that differ from 
one another most markedly in their methods, if 
not in their aims. The committees of St. Pe- 
tersburg and Moscow, for instance, are both 
doing admirable work; yet the work done by the 
one differs in many respects fundamentally from 
that done by the other.—Zaith Sellers, in the 
Contemporary Review. 


The Ramabai Association. 


Early in the past summer Pandita Ramabai 
reported to the Executive Committee that the 
safety of the teachers and pupils at Sharada 
Sadan in Poona was imperilled by certain neigh- 
boring Mohammedans. She asked permission 
to remove the school to Khedgaon, and to sell 


:|er rent the property. The members of the 


board of managers were scattered for the sum- 
mer. The president, by virtue of his office, 
answered by cablegram and by letter. The 


. | letter explained why a legal sale could not be 


made at present, and urged the advisability of 
not removing the school from Poona. Before 
ae letter was received, the school was removed, 

property was advertised for rent, and evi- 
pas remains unoccupied. 

In her reply to the president, Ramabai took 
exception to his use of the word “non-religious,” 
and confirmed the reports that the school was 
no longer strictly secular, but decidedly Chris- 
tian in character, all the pupils, 123 in number, 
being avowedly Christians. 

These changes in the Sharada Sadan, the 
charge by the Hindus against the officers of the 
association of making false representations in 


or passing the hour | their reports, and by Ramabai and others the 


conducted on an “irreligious” basis, render it 
necessary for the board of managers to make 
the following statement to the supporters of the 
school : — 

Sixteen years have passed since Ramabai 
found in the American public school system a 
solution of the problem of reaching and educat- 
ing her high-caste sisters in India. It is well 
known that, at her request, an association was 
formed by means of circles, and by individuals 
of all denominations, for the support of a school 
strictly secular in theory and practice; that is, 
non-religious, as the American public schools 
and many private schools are non-religious to- 
day. 

While Ramabai assured the American people 
that her pupils would have access to the Bible 
as freely as to the Vedas, she promised her own 
people that no religious instruction of any kind 
whatever should be given within the walls of the 
Sadan, and that there should be exerted over 
the pupils no direct influence for Christianity. 
These are her own words, speaking of Sharada 
Sadan in 1898: “We have tried to keep that 
school secular. We have not made it a religious 
school.” For five years the wonderful success 
of this experiment was a proof of Ramabai’s wis- 
dom, and an object-lesson to India in what edu- 
cation could do for her women. The great 
storm that arose when Ramabai was unjustly 
charged with procuring the baptism of a pupil 
proved, also, that she well understood her 
countrymen when she established her school on 
a non-religious basis. She knew it would re- 
quire almost unlimited time and patience to 
reconcile them to the thought that education 
might eventually lead to Christianity. But, after 
years of hard experience, Ramabai concluded 
that she could no longer conduct her school on 
the secular basis alone, that she “must use the 
loving word of God in advising and reproving ” 
such girls as she had under her care. Thus the 
Sh&rad& Sadan has become in practice a religious 
school. 

Unfortunately, Ramabai and some of her 
friends have seriously misconstrued the word 
“non-religious” used in the president’s letter of 
July 25, taking it as synonymous with “irrelig- 
ious.” She tendered her resignation as prin- 
cipal of Sharada Sadan on the ground that the 
association desired it to be an irreligious school. 
It is needless to disavow any such desire on the 
partof the association or of any individual mem- 
ber of it: they are Christians. 

This being the situation, the board of man- 
agers, at a meeting held Dec. 1, 1902, unani- 
mously passed the following resolutions : — 

Resolved, That the resignation of Ramabai as prin- 
cipal of Sharada Sadan be not accepted by the board. 

Resolved, That Ramabai be allowed to conduct the 
school henceforth upon such religious basis as in her judg- 
ment seems best. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the old theory 
and practice of conducting the Sharada Sadan 
on its secular side have been abandoned, and 
that the school henceforth is to be, as regards 
religion, whatever Ramabai may determine. 
But the board desires it to be conducted, as 
in the past, for the higher education of its 
pupils. 

This announcement is made to the members 
of the association in order that it may be per- 
fectly clear to them that whatever moneys they 
hereafter contribute to the support of the 
Sharada Sadan may be used for the mainte- 
nance of a frankly religious school. Under the 
constitution and by-laws of the association 
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this change the board of managers is entirely 
free to make. There need be no change, there- 
fore, in either constitution or by-laws. 

The Mukti home and school established at 
Khedgaon in 1897, on the farm given for the 
support of the Sharada Sadan, were the direct 
outcome of the famine. The Sharada Sadan 
could neither maintain nor accommodate 
the constantly increasing number of famine 
girls and women, even if it were advisable. 
The association is not responsible for their 
maintenance, nor for the administration of the 
Mukti school, but gladly acts as agent in for- 
warding funds given for its benefit. 

The treasurer sends funds to Sharada Sadan 
and Mukti, respectively, as designated by the 
donors, unmarked donations being credited to 
the general fund. 

The financial year closes Feb. 28, 1903. Re- 
mittances should be sent before that time to the 
treasurer, Mr. Curtis Chipman, 222 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

E. WINCHESTER DONALD, 
President A. R. Association. 
JupITH W. ANDREWs, 
PAULINE A, SHAW, 
ANTOINETTE P. GRANGER, 
GrorGE H. DAVENPORT, 
Special Commitee. 


Literature. 


THE SoctaL Evit. New York: G. P. Puat- 
nam’s Sons. $1.—The Committee of Fifteen 
employed Prof. A. S. Johnson, now at Bryn 
Mawr College, to investigate the whole question 
of the effect of legislation in reducing or pre- 
venting the social evil. With an array of de- 
tails sufficiently convincing, without being so 
gross and offensive as some disclosures have 
been, the subject is discussed with plainness 
and candor. The least satisfactory part of the 
discussion to us is that which relates to the 
causes of the evil. We doubt whether the 
masculine factor is made up of the unmarried 
workers in the trading or industrial city, or that 
the feminine factor consists of those who are 
forced into evil ways by poverty. Such state- 
ments are not confirmed by the statistics of 
Massachusetts, where the majority of women of 
ill repute come out of domestic service, restau- 
rants, and hotels. Believing that regulation and 
license have been tried in several countries with 
little gain to the public health and a distinct 
encouragement to vice, after discussing ways 
and means of many kinds, the committee sums 
up its conclusions and recommendations in the 
following language: “The better housing for 
the poor, purer forms of amusement, the raising 
of the condition of labor, especially female 
labor, better moral education, minors more and 
more withdrawn from the clutches of vice by 
means of reformatories, the spread of contagion 
checked by more adequate hospital accommoda- 
tions, the evil itself unceasingly condemned by 
public opinion as a sin against morality, and 
-punished as a crime with stringent penalties 
whenever it takes the form of a public 
nuisance,—these are the methods of dealing 
with it upon which the members of the commit- 
tee have united, and from which they hope for 
the abatement of some of the worst of its con- 
sequences at present, and for the slow and 
gradual restriction of its scope in the future.” 


STUDIES IN THE WoRKS OF CHARLOTTE 
BronTE, GzorGE ELIOT, AND JANE AUSTEN. 
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By H. H. Bonnell. Longmans, Green & Co.— 
The author of these very interesting studies dis- 
claims the purpose of adding another volume 
to the large library of female appreciations, 
and declares that each of the writers is chosen 
because she stands for a determinate quality in 
literature, each such quality being of supreme 
importance. Charlotte Bronté was a voice 
crying in the wilderness,—crying for pain. It 
was the first note of pure personality heard in 
our literature, and she is forcibly represented 
as the priestess of passion. Perhaps for that 
cause she is placed first among the three. 
George Eliot is treated as representative of all 
truism, of broad sympathy, compassion rather 
than passion, the first to express in fiction the 
universal life pressing upon the individual] con- 
science. Jane Austen is placed last, but we are 
not sure that Mr. Bonnell either has quite con- 
vinced himself of the correctness of this 
arrangement or that he will satisfy the judg- 
ment of his readers upon this point. Mr. 
Augustine Birrell has said that the alphabetical 
order of these three great contributors to our 
literature is also the order of their merit, 
Probably it is even yet too soon for a final de- 
cison. No one, however, will quarrel with the 
present admirable treatment, which, for care, 
delicate discrimination, and deep feeling, will 
surely be found invaluable to all readers desir- 
ous of closer appreciation of the three women 
of highest genius in the annals of English liter- 
ature. 


ERROMANGA, THE MARTYR IsLe. By Rev. 
H. A. Robertson. Edited by John Fraser, B.A. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.—Erro- 
manga is an island of the New Hebrides group, 
a link in the great volcanic chain of the Pacific, 
with a length of about thirty-five miles and 
breadth, at the widest place, of twenty-five. It 
was in 1839 that the “apostle of Polynesia,” 
Rev. John Williams, after twenty-two years of 
mission work in the Eastern Pacific, was killed 
here, and became the first of the Erromangan 
martyrs. Harris was the second, George and 
Ellen Gordon the third and fourth in 1861, fol- 
lowed by Maecnair in 1870 and James D. Gordon 
in 1872. The story of the island, from its first 
discovery by Captain Cook up te 1871, is told by 
Mr. Robertson from the point of view of a sym- 
pathetic outsider. At that time his own work 
there began, and it still continues. In these thirty 
years he has had strange and interesting experi- 
ences, and narrowly escaped from many dangers. 
He made a real home among the islanders, and 
gained the confidence of the natives, partly by 
the loving kindness of himself and his wife 
and partly by the simple affection of their chil- 
dren tor the people. It is a stirring story, told 
with simplicity. The island has been “won,” a 
church built, and the excitement and peculiar 
inspiration of the early years have given, place to 
the steady upbuilding of the church and people. 


CONSTRUCTIVE AND PREVENTIVE PHILAN- 
THROPY. By Joseph Lee. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.—The introduction 
to this book is written by Jacob A. Riis, who 
speaks of Mr. Lee as “the practical, common- 
sense champion of the boy and of his rights in 
school and home and in the playground,—par- 
ticularly in the playground, where the boy grows 
into the man.” The book is stimulating and 
encouraging to those who are interested in 
philanthropic work; and, in this day, who is 
not, if he thinks at all? He tells us what has 
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been done to promote ‘he habit of saving and ~ 


to lodge the poor in better homes in proper 
locations, describes present progress in provid- 
ing vacation schools, playgrounds, baths, gym- 
nasiums, clubs, and industrial training for boys, 
and indicates future advance in these directions. 
A concluding chapter shows how what has yet 
been done just touches the possibilities of social 
growth, guided by philanthropy, and prophesies 
that the epening century will be as remarkable 
for its social results as the nineteenth century 
was in material development. Mr. Lee gives 
with each chapter full references to books and 
articles which discuss its subject more fully. It 
wouid thus be a good text-book for use in a 
class. 


THE SISTERS OF REPARATRICE. By Lucia 
Gray Swett. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 80 cents 
net.—The poem which gives its name to this 
book is the first and longest of a collection of 
poems. The order of Adoration Reparatrice 
was established in Lyons about the year 1845, 
and there are now many independent communi- 
ties of the same name. One of the convents of 
Les Sceurs Reparatrice is in Genoa; and 
among its members is Donadio, a celebrated 
prima donna, whose singing formerly attracted 
great crowds to the chapel until she was forbid- 
den by the archbishop to sing. ‘The Old Bro- 
cade” is a memorial to a gown worn at the ball 
which was givenin Salem for Gen. Washington 
in 1789, and which is now in the Essex Institute. 
Among the shorter poems is one addressed to 
E. D. C., which, if not written for Mrs. Cheney, 
certainly might have been. 


Miscellaneous. 


Anna Olcott Commelin, whose name is not 
unfamiliar among the writers of the day, has 
written a poetic dramatization of Chateau- 
briand’s American idyl, Aéa/a, which is pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. of New York. 
She writes with poetic appreciation and fervor. 
With the transcription are bound a score or 
more of her shorter poems, which testify to her 
love of nature and her serious outlook on life. 
The book is sold for $1 net. 


An address on The Coming City, which has 
been delivered in several cities by Prof. Rich- 
aid T. Ely, is now published in book form by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., with notes and illus- 
trative material. The problems of municipal 
government are immediately and vitally im- 
portant. Prof, Ely finds a remarkable change 
during the last decade, not so much in the 
quantity of interest in municipal reform as in 
the quality of the interest. Urban growth is 
not sentimental, but industrial in nature, and is 
likely to continue. To meet its problems, Mr. 
Ely contrasts the failures of the past with 
methods that have yielded the best experience 
after trial in Europe. His conclusion is that 
municipal government is not a business, but a 
profession which requires special preparation 
and to which a man should devote his life. He 
suggests that the methods for administering 
the best American State universities are the 
right ones for use in administering municipal 
affairs, and that this throws light on the whole 
question of civil service reform, In spite of 
present discouragement, he believes we may 
look forward with the brightest anticipations 
to the future of the twentieth-century city. 


The Magazines, : 


The monthly review of foreign affairs in Gun- 
ton’s Magazine for February 
sianization of Asia, why home rule is impracti- 


Austria, and the New Poland. A 


cable for Ireland, constitutional greene * 
“tah he 


discusses the Rus- 


4 


_ 


_ Wilbur, who shows that the increased socialist 
vote indicates a condition, and draws the con- 
clusion that believers in the evolution of society 
rather than its revolution must learn the lesson 

of justice and enlarged opportunity for the 

masses of men, no matter what may be their 
part in the world’s work. “Forestry Legisla- 
tion in the United States” is considered by 

Hon, John F. Lacey, chairman of the committee 

on public lands in the House of Representatives. 

Walter Sterling Bridgeman writes an interest- 

ing article, “To South Africa on a Mule Trans- 

port.” The Editorial Crucible has something 
to say concerning England's labor problem in 

South Africa, the new cabinet department, Pres- 

idential dictation, the equipment of labor lead- 

ers, and other problems of the day. 


} The February number of the Quarterly Jour- 
| nai of Economics, published for the department 
of economics of Harvard University by Geo. 
H. Ellis Company, Boston, contains a note- 
worthy article on the ‘‘Science of Welfare,” by 
Mr. Frederic Kellogg Blue of San Francisco. 
Mr. Blue undertakes a very acute analysis of 
the efforts of society to appraise its own welfare 
in the valuation of goods and services of various 
kinds. Dr. O. M. W. Sprague, instructor in 
economics in Harvard University, presents an 
article on “Branch Banking in the United 
States,” in which he weighs carefully the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the proposal. 
The article is of especial value because the 
' author has appreciated more fully than other 
writers the disadvantages of the plan at the 
present stage of economic development in this 
country. Prof. Jacob H. Hollander of Johns 
Hopkins University reviews critically the va- 
rious “‘Residual Claimant’ Theories of Dis- 
tribution,” beginning with the classical writers 


and ending with Prof.-J. B. Clark. He main-| Th 


tains that these theories in their various as- 
pects have been the natural results of the 
economic conditions of the times which brought 
them forth. Mr. Edward Atkinson, in an ar- 
ticle on “Occupations in their Relation to the 
Tariff,” analyzes the statistics of gainful occu- 
pations in the-United States for the purpose of 
determining what proportion of the workers 
would be directly injured by the immediate re- 
moval of protective duties. He concludes that 
less than one million out of the twenty-nine 
millions would be injuriously affected, and chal- 
lenges any one to find a larger number. Mr. 
G. H. Montague reviews the later history of the 
Standard Oil Company. His account is based 
upon a careful examination of the latest avail- 
able material. This issue contains an unusual 
number of notes and memoranda, the first of 
which is on “Coal and Iron Combinations in 
Germany,” by M. André E. Sayous of Paris. 
There are other notes on the “Law of Dimin- 
ishing Returns,” the “New York Bank Re- 
serves,” the “Nature of Ground rent,” “The 
Holyoke Water Case,” and certain bibliographi- 
cal notes, followed by a classified and anno- 
tated bibliography of all recent publications 
upon economics. — 


Literary Notes. 


The remarkable success of George Horace 
Lorimer’s “Letters from a Self-made Merchant 
to his Son,” reaching 60,000 copies within three 


wholesalé demand for humor of the first class. 
Mere imitations of humor meet with little ap- 
lation. Publishers have learned that a 


by a genuine humorist always is sure of a 
_ heavy sale. si 


The catalogue of new books to be issued 
this spring by the Macmillan Company numbers 
bry } We are promised new novels 


e Allen, Winston Churchill 

arles Major, William Stearns Davis, and 
Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks. The announce- 
ment of more serious books includes an Ameri- 
on bacteriology; Volume IV. of the Zncyclo- 


; 
1 
. months of publication, is another proof of the | os6 
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‘Symptomatic Parties,” by Henry W.| pedia Biblica, which will complete the set; and 


the companion volume of Prof. Peabody's 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question, which will 
apply the same methods of research used 
therein to the ethical problems of personal life, 
and will be called Jesus Christ and the Christian 
Character. 


The spring announcement of new books sent 
out by Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 
includes the publication of an ambitious novel, 
entitled Before the Dawn, by Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler. It is a story of the Civil War, with 
vividly contrasting pictures. Other fiction will 
be Veronica, a delicate love-story by Martha W. 
Austin; Journey's End, by J. M. Forman, a 
romance of to-day which ends with a problem; 
and Mary E. Wilkins’s ghost stories, beginning 
with Zhe Wind in the Rose-bush. One of their 
most interesting announcements is that of Helen 
Keller’s new book, Zhe Story of my Life. 
Fabulous sales of Frank Norris’s epic of the 
wheat, Zhe Pit, are indicated. Other important 
books in the nature field, in biography, science, 
and sociology, are also announced. 


Books Received. 


To PupiisHers.— AW books sent to the CHRISTIAN 
RecistER will be promptly acknowledged under the head 
of “Books Received,” with statement of publisher's address 
and price, if known. But we can guarantee no other re- 
turn, as the rapid multiplication of new works compels us 
to limit the number selected for critical notice and review. 


From the Macmillan Company, New Vork. 
Dante and the Animal Kingdom. By Richard Thayer 
Holbrook. 
From Harper Brothers, New York. 
The Mystery of Sleep. By John Bigelow. $1.50. 
e Pride of Tellfair. By Elmore Elliott Peake. $1.50. 
The New Boy at Dale. By Charles Edward Rich. 
$1.25 net. 
From Thomas Whittaker & Co., New York. 
The Wisdom of James the Just. By W. Boyd Carpenter, 
D.D. $1.20 net. 
From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
Journey’s End. By Justus Miles Forman. $1.50. 


OLD AND NEW 


UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


BY 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


CONTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible, 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 

best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice. ... Mr. wick has most. interestingly set 
forth the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—T7ke 
Nation. 
“A weighty testimony to a notable religious movement 
from the religion of the letter to the religion of the spirit. 
His attitude not always that of the contemplative phil- 
osopher, ... his e throbs strongly, and eee that 
of the reader. ere are some passages that belong to the 
anthology of prometa literature.”’—Cuas, G. AMEs, 7% 
the New World, 

“We can here trace the growth of the New Unitarian 
—_ see something of the great moulding influences that 

ve shaped and vee it, note the dangers it has en- 
countered, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- 
ered hope, feel ourselves taken into comradeship with its 
noble army of workers and saints. ... Decidedly marking 
a clearer point of vision in the development of Unitarian 
thought.”’—The Unitarian. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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RELIGION 
By CuHaRLes W. ELiot, LL.D. 
4th Series. No. 140. 


Religion, as a sentiment and a mystery, but 
not as a mystification, is the real foundation of 
character, the very atmosphere of life. The 
truly religious man. 


FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE, THE 
CHILDREN OF SORROW 


By Rev. CHARLES A. ALLEN. 
4th Series. No. 141. 


The fundamental convictions of religion are 
made clear in times of sorrow. Suffering a 
means of an awakening to higher aims. 


The above tracts will be sent free to any one 
applying to the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASso- 
CIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Please order by Series and Number 


THE LOST ANGEL 


A Christmas Dream 


THE STORM BABY 


A Story of the St. Louis Cyclone 


BY 


JOHN SNYDER 


Pastor of the Unitartan Church at Wellesley Hills 

These stories have been printed together in 
a handsome booklet of 60 pages with frontis- 
piece, and may be obtained in 


Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents 


of Gro. H. ELLIs Co., 272 Congress St., Boston 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


«.- CONTENTS ... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


GEO, H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 
THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H, Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Che Dome. 
A Mistake. 


There came a little Valentine, 

The Postman brought it here. 
Big capitals all in a line 

Spelled out my name quite clear, 


The cover is of lacy stuff, 
With pretty flowers and birds ; 
And underneath are plain enough 
These lovely printed words: — 


“ Dear Maiden, will you not be mine, 
Aslamthine? Thy Valentine.” 


Oh, there is some mistake, I fear: 
It can’t belong to me, 
Although the Postman brought it here,— 
For I’m a boy, you see! 
— Abbie Farwell Brown, 


For the Christian Register 


Loretta’s Journey. 


BY ANNIE PRATT. 


Loretta was very proud of her grandfather, 
although she had not seen him for nearly three 
years, when she was a wee bit of a maiden, and 
wore embroidered white frocks and blue shoul- 
der- knots. He had been sent by the President 
to the other side of the world. Then, after 
several months, grandmamma had joined him; 
and almost a year went by before she came 
back to America. Even then he did not come 
with her, and six months more passed before his 
work abroad was entirely finished to his satis- 
faction. 

It was true that Loretta was very proud, as I 
say, to read the praises of her grandfather in 
the papers and to see his pictures in the maga- 
zines and to know that he was much respected 
and loved in the country; but she often wished 
that he were “living next door,” just like 
Dorothy Maynard’s grandfather, and could take 
her to walk and drive in the same grandfatherly 
way. So, when she knew he was on the way 
home and would arrive about the middle of 
March, she began at once to make plans for 
welcoming him. 

Loretta’s father and mother lived about a 
hundred miles from her grandparents, and she 
had seldom taken the journey to their home. 
It was settled now that her father should go to 
New York to meet the steamer on which her 
grandfather intended to come, while she and 
her mother should wait for them at Norwell. 

About two weeks before grandfather was to 
sail grandmamma was taken ill; and Mr. and 
Mrs. Loring hastened to her, leaving Loretta 
behind. 

“If grandmamma is better, Loretta,” said her 
mother, “you shall come right on with Cousin 
Jennie.” 

“I must surely be there when grandfather 
comes,” Loretta said rather dolefully. 

“Yes, dear, you surely shall,” promised her 
_mother, “at least if things go as we hope.” 
With that Loretta had to be content. 

A few days later a welcome letter came for 
Loretta from her mother, saying that she might 
pack up her little suit case and start for Norwell 
as soon as it would be convenient for Cousin Jen- 
nie to take her. Grandmamma was much better. 
and the doctor felt sure she would be as well as 
ever by the time of grandpapa’s arrival. 

That announcement pleased everybody ex- 
cept Cousin Jennie, She was glad that grand- 
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mamma was better, but she was not glad at all 
to be expected to take Loretta to Norwell. 
She had engagements for every day that week 
and next; for young Miss Jennie was a very 
busy lady, and she really didn’t see what she 
could do about it. 

“I don’t see why you cannot go alone by 
yourself, Loretta,” said Cousin Jennie, reflec- 
tively. “I went all the way to Chicago alone 
when I wasn’t much older than you are. I 
could put you on board the cars here, and 
your mother can meet you there; and you would 
be looked out for all right by the conductor.” 

“Why, of course and of course I could,” 
shouted Loretta, gleefully. “I know mamma 
will not care, because she said I must learn 
self-reliance. Don’t you remember, Cousin 
Jennie, how she said I must learn self-re- 
liance ?” 

So it was settled. Cousin Jennie wrote Mrs. 
Loring that Loretta would start on the ten 
o'clock train. Loretta packed her new, clean 
suit case, put on her new gray dress and jacket, 
and made herself all ready for the journey. 
Cousin Jennie asked the conductor to look out 
for her, and the three-hours journey was soon 
well begun. 

Loretta did more things in the next hour 
than you would have thought a little girl could 
possibly find to do in the cars. She sat still 
and shy for perhaps five minutes, then she 
bought chocolate of the train boy, made friends 
with the little girl across the aisle, held the 
baby brother for a full minute by special favor, 
and waved good-bye to the entire party as they 
left the cars at Mumford. Then she took what 
might be called, by courtesy, a kitten’s nap, 
counted her money six times, walked down to 
the end of the car for a drink of water three 
times, watched the landscape race by the car 
windows, and finally decided she was tired of 
travelling and wished she could arrive. Yet 
there were two hours more of it. 

Then she made pigs out of her pocket hand- 
kerchief, but there was nobody to laugh at them. 
She dusted the car window-sill with her hand- 
kerchief, and wished she hadn’t. Just as things 
were beginning to be tiresome again, the cars 
stopped at the junction, and several passengers 
entered the car. . 

A tall, dignified gentleman walked toward 
her, looking for a seat. She glanced up to 
him shyly, and something about him made her 
think of her grandfather, and she half smiled. 
Perhaps that was why he took the seat beside 
her, asking courteously first if he might. She 
was glad enough to have a companion, and 
made room for him eagerly. 

She hoped he would talk to her, but he did 
not at first. As he sat beside her, reading his 
paper, he caught her eyes fixed wistfully on 
him, and took compassion on her loneliness, 

“Do you like dogs?” he asked abruptly; and 
he took out photographs of two splendid St. 
Bernard puppies that were enough to make any 
dog-lover envious, 

“Oh, I always wanted a dog just like that,” 
she exclaimed in a sudden burst of confidence. 
“Are they your dogs ?” 

“Yes, they are my dogs,” relied the gentle- 
man, folding up his paper. “I am going to 
give one of them to my little grand-daughter, 
but I think she will be afraid of it.” 

“I shouldn’t be afraid,” murmured Loretta. 

“She is a nice little girl,” the gentleman went 
on. “She isn’t a big girl like you, but a little 
girl with fair hair; and, when she laughs, she 
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shows the whitest, evenest teeth imaginable. 
I am thinking just how she will laugh when I 
give her Major.” 

Loretta hastily shut her mouth very tight. 
She knew her teeth were neither even nor 
pretty. Four were twice too big for their com- 
panions, and there were two gaps where perhaps 
new teeth would come some day. 

She changed the subject. “Does she like 
dolls, too ?” she inquired. 

“Yes, she likes dolls very much. She always 
has half a dozen trailing round with her.” 

“Oh, dear,” thought Loretta. “She cannot be 
much like me; for I don’t care for dolls at 
all.” Then she spoke out loud, “I suppose 
she is a very good little girl?” 

The gentleman smiled. “Oh, yes: she is a 
very, very good little girl, except when she is 
horrid.” 

Then Loretta smiled, too. She had known 
of little girls like that before. She thought, 
however, the dogs were more interesting than 
the little girl, and asked no more questions 
about her. The gentleman told her much about 
the puppies and about their mother, a brave 
dog which had done many notable acts, and 
wore proudly a medal of honor. 

While they were talking, the train suddenly 


stopped with a bump and a jerk backward. Lo- © 


retta was nearly thrown off the seat, and she 
started up in alarm. After waiting a few 
minutes, the gentleman went to the door, and 
then outside to see what was the trouble; but 
he bade Loretta stay quietly in her seat. Soon 
he returned, looking grave. 

“T am afraid there is likely to be a long de- 
lay,” he said, speaking so that the other passen- 
gers could hear him; and he explained howa 
freight train had broken down not far ahead of 
them, leaving the engine overturned on their 
track. It was a long train,and the cars were 
derailed. 

That was the beginning of a long, dreary 
afternoon. The gentleman told Loretta not to 
be frightened, and she was not; but she was 
hungry and tired and anxious. A lady in the 
car gave her some biscuits and cake, which com- 
forted her for a while. The gentleman went 
off with some of the other men to help as much 
as they could, and,it was almost five o’clock be. 
fore he came back to Loretta and settled down 
next to her with a sigh of relief. 

“I think we shall get started now,” he ex- 
plained. “Have you sat here all the time ?” 

Loretta explained that a lady had given her 
something to eat. Then the tears came up in 
her eyes, for she felt lonely and unhappy as 
never before. - 

“Why, you don’t mean that you are travelling 
all alone, are you?” asked the gentleman, in 
surprise. “I supposed, of course, you belonged 
to some of the passengers in the car.” 

Loretta explained as well as she could for her 
tears, and just then the cars started. Her new 
friend put his arm round her, and cuddled her 
up so comfortably that she fell asleep. He let 
her rest until they were only a few miles from 
Norwell. Then he awakened her gently, and 
asked her about her friends and what she was 
to do when they reached the city.! 

“Mamma will meet me at the station,” she 


said confidently; “but I’m afraid she has had to. 


wait a long time.” 

They left the cars hand in hand, the gentlet 
man carrying Loretta’s suit case. They went to’ 
the waiting-room and to both ends of the long 
station, looking for Mrs. Loring} but Loretta 


aal 


_ could see nobody she had ever seen before. 
“If you knew the street and number, I could 
send you up in a carriage,” he said at last 
despairingly. 
_ “I don’t think there is any,” said Loretta, 
_timidly. “They live in a park where there are 
trees, but I can’t think of the name of it.” 

Then the gentleman called a carriage, bundled 
Loretta into it, and got in himself. “You must 
come home with me for to-night,” he said. 
“Probably your mother did not get the letter 
saying you were coming. To-morrow we can 
hunt her up.” 

With a sudden flash of memory, Loretta re- 
membered seeing a tiny blue envelope sticking 
out of Cousin Jennie’s jacket pocket that morn- 
ing. “I do believe that was the letter to 
mamma,” she said with conviction; and she felt 
that she could do nothing but go with the gentle- 
man. 

Somehow, the unusual events of the day had 
tired her, and the motion of the carriage made 


her sleepy again. She was only half awake |. 


when she felt herself lifted out of the carriage, 
and carried in somebody’s strong arms up the 
steps and into the house. 

“Why, how did they know where grand- 
mamma lives ?” was her first conscious thought. 
But what was this? Her grandmother, her 
mother, and her father came eagerly forward to 
greet—not her, but the strange gentleman. She 
caught her breath as he set her down in the hall, 
and went hurriedly before her to throw his arms 
around grandmamma, and then turn eagerly to 
Papa and Mamma Loring. 

Then she laughed aloud. Everybody turned 
toward her, and her father and mother ex- 


claimed in astonishment. Everybody talked at 
once. 

“Why, did you go to our house first ?” asked 
Papa. 


“How did Loretta come ?” exclaimed grandma. 

“This is a little girl I found’— began 
grandpa. 

But Loretta’s mother said not a word. She 
just ran and put her arms around Loretta and 
kissed her. 

Everybody was surprised, but grandpa the 
most of all; and again everybody tried to talk at 
once. Mamma had not received the letter, and 
had no idea that Loretta wascoming alone. So 
she had not been worried by the delay. Grand- 
papa was not expected to arrive for another 
week yet; but he had just managed to catch an 
earlier steamer, with no time to send word 
across, 

“It would have been surprise enough to see 
either one of you,” grandma said at last, when 
they grew quiet again; “but we never dreamed 
you would come together.” 

“And the funny partis, grandmamma, that we 
never dreamed it, either,” said Loretta, wisely. 
, And then she had to have a bowl of bread and 

milk and go straight to bed. 


Ants on Horseback. 


A French traveller has discovered a new 
species of ant in Siam, or at least a new trait 
he has never before seen recorded. The creat- 
ures were small, of a gray color, and lived in 
damp places. ‘They travelled often and in 
troops which seemed to be under the direction 
of a commander who rode on “horseback.” 

__M. Meissen, the Frenchman who noticed this 
_ peculiarity, was attracted to these groups by 
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discovering that each company contained a 
large ant that travelled more rapidly than the 
others. Observing them more closely, he noted 
that each large ant always carried a small gray 
ant upon its back, though the remainder of the 
troop were on foot. This mounted ant would 
ride out from the line, travel swiftly along the 
column from head to rear, and apparently over- 
look their manceuvres. M. Meissen concluded 
from what he saw that this species of ant, while 
on its travels, is under the direction of a com- 
mander, though such “ant-horses” as the gen- 
eral rides must be rare and valuable; for he 
scarcely ever found more than one mounted ant 
in a colony. 


For the Christian Register. 


An Eighth Birthday. 


BY GRANDMAMMA. 


I look for the baby I used to know 

(It is not so many long years ago). 

I find him not: can any one tell, oh, 
Where he has gone, this dear little fellow? 


I look for the small kindergarten child, 

That sweet kilt-clad darling, with face so mild. 
And he has gone also,— gone quite away. 

Oh, where is he now? Oh, where does he stay? 


I surely shall find the glad trousered boy, 

To whom his first pair was a world of joy! 
What! Hehas gonealso? Oh, what shall I do? 
Can all this sad story be possibly true? 


Well, where are my eyes and where are my ears? 

I wonder what power that big football uprears? 

I wonder whose shouts are so rending the air? 

I wonder whose wheel spins like lightning out there? 


Aha! Ihave found him! I know by his eyes, 

And his mouth, and his hair; but I @er:’/ know his size ! 
This baby— this child — from my life disappears, 
And here stands this big boy, just counting eight years, 


A True Story about Mr. Blue Jay. 


Thad always heard stories about the disagree- 
able disposition of the Blue Jay family, but I 
never liked to believe them —the Blue Jays are 
such handsome birds! 

Last summer I had an opportunity to watch 
a pair, and now I think myself that some Blue 
Jays are not very amiable. 

The two bright creatures chose a branch in the 
great maple by my pantry window on which to 
build their nest. I soon noticed that, when Mr. 
Blue Jay might just as well have been at work 
as not, he was so busy telling Mrs. Blue Jay that 
she must “work a leedle, work a leedle, work a 
leedle,” he quite forgot to work himself ! 

When he did help, he used coarse twigs for the 
outside because they went so much farther than 
small ones ; and he was not at all particular about 
the lining. Instead of hunting for horsehair and 
bits of wool, he took the dead grass at the foot 
of the tree because it was less trouble. 

But Mrs. Blue Jay didn’t seem to mind the 
rough nest, nor Mr. Blue Jay’s idle habits. She 
used to sit there on her eggs and turn her head 
this way and that, to watch him as he flew about. 
He was such a beautiful fellow, with the softest 
of blue coats and the blackest of satin ties, that 
she thought he was too fine to work, and she 
hoped the children would look like him. 

But one day a dreadful thing happened to 
him. 

That morning, instead of going to the brook, 
he flew down to the ice-water drain to get a 


drink of water, and almost at once he saw an- 
other bird marching straight toward him, (It 
was only his reflection in the cellar window, but 
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Mr, Blue Jay did not know that.) Witha shrill 
cry of rage he ruffled his feathers, and, hop- 
ping toward the window, raised his wings to 
strike. The other bird did the same thing. 
This made him so angry that he bounded into the 
air like a ball, and drove his sharp beak against 
the window. He meant to make an end of the 
saucy fellow; but there he was, still unharmed. 

Mr. Blue Jay was so angry now that he fairly 
screamed as he tried it all over, his feet and bill 
striking against the glass. Mrs. Blue Jay heard 
the noise, and almost stood on her eggs, looking 
down to learn what was the matter. ‘ 

I could see the poor thing flutter. “Jaygee, 
she called gently, “I’m so hungry! Bring me up 
a bug, won’t you, dear?” She did this to get him 
away from the other bird, I suppose. 

“Just wait until I finish this rascal!” he called 
back. 

He spent the morning fighting ; and by after- 
noon he was so tired that he had to stay on the 
nest while Mrs. Blue Jay hunted bugs for her- 
self. 

The next morning it was the same thing over 
again. Even when the little birds were hatched, 
Mrs. Blue Jay had to feed herself and the four 
hungry children, because each time that Mr. 
Blue Jay went for a drink he would forget his 
family and everything else in fighting the bird in 
the window. 

I used to hear Mrs. Blue Jay pleading, but all 
in vain. Mr. Blue Jay might have gone on fight- 
ing until this very time if one day he had not 
nearly broken his wing trying to kill the bird 
in the glass. That taught him a lesson.—Pear? 
Howard Campbell, in Little Folks. 


‘ . 


The Jap and his Washing. 


The Japariese rip their garments apart for 
every washing, and they iron their clothes by 
spreading them on a flat-board and leaning this 
up against the house to dry. The sun takes the 
wrinkles out of the clothes, and some of them 
have quite a lustre. The Japanese woman does 
her washing out of doors. Her wash-tub is not 
more than six inches high. 


Frankie, a boy of six years, was very fond of 
listening to poetry; and Longfellow’s “Wreck 
of the Hesperus” had moved his memory, if not 
his imagination, His baby sister dragged a 
dish from the table. It slipped from her hands 
to the floor and broke. At the crash her 
mother, without speaking, looked at her se- 
verely; and the child, a sensitive little thing, 
burst into loud crying. Frankie looked up quiz- 


zically: “She's a little breaker, isn’t she, 
mamma? And the little breakers roar.’’—£x- 
change. 
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Good News. 


Ascending Paths, 


— 


This well I know is truth, that a trueman, 
Whatever mystery, or dark or fair, 
Life hide, to go where conscience points will dare, 
Come joy, come woe, doing the best he can. 


Will keep his hopes accordant with high plan, 
Nor stoop to feeble thoughts of weak despair, 
Bearing with strong heart what he must bear, 

Still struggling to the end as he began. 


Asa blind steed turned loose, and without guide, 
Shuns downward paths, and takes but roads that rise, 
And, if he fall, falls from the mountain-side, 
So a true man, perplexed, will seek the skies, 
Nor walk in lower ways that open wide, 
Led by aspiring faith that needs not eyes. 


—John Lancaster Spalding. 


Liberia. 


A new interest has been awakened in the na- 
tion of Liberia by the visit of Mrs. J. E. D. 
Sharp in Boston. Mrs. Sharp was a pupil in 
our Boston Normal School, and graduated there. 
She has many friends among her old classmates 
here, and she is one of those persons who make 
new friends every day. After she left Boston, 
Miss Davis, now Mrs. Sharp, was engaged for 
some years at the head of the Girls’ School es- 
tablished for young negro women by the city of 
St. Louis. Her success in that school was such 
as to induce the trustees of Liberia College in 
Africa to ask her to go out in charge of their 
school for the higher education of girls. She 
then established herself in the land of her fath- 
ers; and, to borrow one of her own interesting 
phrases, she felt at home in that tropical land 
from the beginning. One of the many interest- 
ing things about Mrs. Sharp is the satisfaction 
which she feels in being again in this home of 
her ancestors. It would probably be hard to 
tell how many generations ago these ancestors 
were stolen from Africa. But she feels the com- 
fort unspeakable of living which you feel in the 
land which was made for you and for which you 
were made. Mr. Greenér once said to me, 
about the time he graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege, that he hoped to establish himself some- 
where where he should not be an experiment. 
But, in fact, Mr. Greener, while he was at Cam- 
bridge, could hardly read a newspaper where he 
and men of the negro race were not spoken of 
as experiments. Now, in Liberia, Mrs. Sharp 
is not an experiment. Her race was made for a 
tropical race; and she is in a tropical climate, 
and she feels at home there. 

Miss Davis had not been in Liberia long be- 
fore she married the Hon. Jesse Sharp, a sugar 
planter; and this marriage led to her establish- 
ing her home at some distance from the city of 
Monrovia, on one of the highways which go into 
the interior. Under the auspices still of the 
Education Society, she has established in her 
own house a school for the education of girls, 
where she has received not only the daughters 
of English-speaking Africans who have emi- 
grated from America, but also the daughters of 
chiefs of the native tribes. These noblemen, as 
one would say if he were speaking of men in the 
same grade of civilization in Europe some five 
hundred years ago, are eager to place their chil- 
dren in schools established by modern civiliza- 
tion. Mrs. Sharp has for a long time had more 
proposals than she could pretend to meet for the 
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education of the young women who belong to 
the native races. 

With the usual arrogance of our own race, we 
coolly take it for granted that these people are 
savages. Mrs. Sharp has, however, specimens 
of their manufacture with her which show that 
this is only another of those stupid conceptions 
which we form of people of whom we know 
nothing. In their metal work, in their weaving, 
in their carving, these people show their skill 
by their success. Their weaving and basket 
work compares very favorably with the speci- 
mens of such work which we receive from the 
mountains of Tennessee, where our bright 
Scotch-Irish people are responsible for them, 
or from the curious workshops of the Pimos 
and Zufiis. 

The formation of a society of gentlemen and 
ladies in America, which has for its object the 
enlargement of the Mount Coffee School for 
Girls in Africa, has been the immediate result 
of Mrs. Sharp’s visit here, and of the interest 
which she has excited among a large number 
of intelligent persons in Eastern Massachusetts. 
Her address at our Lend a Hand meeting in 
Worcester on the 7th of February made for 
her many new friends. In the simplicity of her 
narrative, as well as in the breadth of her plans, 
she secures the attention even of persons who 
began with thinking that those plans were hope- 
less. One has, indeed, only to remember the 
marvellous success which has followed on 
Ramabai’s visit here, fifteen years ago, to see 
that this enterprise, not dissimilar, has a sound 
foundation. If Mrs. Sharp can send into the 
Bush every year fifty or sixty educated young 
women trained in the better arts of civilized 
life and lifted into the broader view of the 
possibilities of the natives of the country, if 
these graduates of the Mount Coffee School 
do the same thing which the graduates of 
Ramabai’s schools are doing every year in 
opening new schools, why, it will not need half 
a century to see all that region of Western 
Africa lifted up to an entirely new grade of 
intelligence, of daily work, of commerce, and, 
in general, of Christian civilization. 

In one of Dr. Bellows’s epigrammatic expres- 
sions of a generation ago, he said that the 
continent of Africa was a scandal to the Chris- 
tian civilization of the century. Since that time 
Africa has known its ups and its downs. The 
wretched blunder of the South African War 
has set African civilization back badly. Poor 
Mr. Chamberlain could find nothing better to 
say at a meeting where Boers and Englishmen 
joined in a welcome than that in their new 
union they should be able the better to chastise 
the black tribes round them. And, with the 
passion of the public press for telling us of 
smoke and blood and battle, we are more apt 
to hear of an ambush in which a column of 
troops is slaughtered than we are of the »uplift- 
ing perhaps of a whole tribe by such successes 
as Mr. Shepherd’s or Mrs. Sharp’s. 

But, all the same, right succeeds, wrong fails. 
Africa is not to be civilized by smokeless powder 
or arms of precision. There are cynics who tell 
us that, so soon as arms of precision are placed 
in the hands of the strong black tribes of the 
South, they will sweep every white man out of 
South Africa without stopping to inquire whether 
he reads his catechism in Dutch or reads the 
litany in English. There is, however, no need 
to entertain such. painful forebodings. Chris- 
tian civilization knows other and better methods, 
and well in the front of such methods is the 
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work open to the State of Liberia and to such 
officers of that State as the wise and successful 
lady who is now visiting Boston. ; 
The society, which will take the oversight of 
her school, works in co-operation with the 


trustees for collegiate education,—a board which 


has done successful work in Liberia for many 
years. It is to be hoped, however, that under the 
auspices of the Mount Coffee School Associa- 
tion different circles may be formed in differ- 
ent parts of the United States, which shall assist 
by their yearly contributions in the maintenance 
and extension of this system of education. The 
secretaries of the society, Mrs. M. Cravatt 
Simpson and Miss Susan Scott, either of whom 
may be addressed at our Lend a Hand Office, 
will be very glad to make arrangements by which 
Mrs. Sharp, while she remains in this neighbor- 
hood, may address meetings of people interested 
in these broad plans. : 

She has spoken at one and another of our 
Unitarian alliances, and no Alliance can pro- 
vide a more interesting speaker or subject for 
a meeting than by making arrangements with 
Mrs. Sharp to visit them. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


Founder’s Day at Hampton. 


It has been for years the custom at Hampton 
Institute to commemorate with special exercises 
the birthday of its founder, taking the Sunday 
which comes nearest to it. This year, in spite 
of threatening skies, the beautiful Memorial 
Church was filled to overflowing. The students, 
girls and boys, were of course present, as were 
the teachers and officers connected with the 
Institute, together with visitors from Old Point 
and neighbors from the town of Hampton,— 
those who had lived and worked with Gen. 
Armstrong, and those who know him only as a 
memory. 

The hymns sung at the service were the stir- 
ring “Song of the Armstrong League,” written 
by one who has worked with the school almost 
from its beginning, and sung to the Hawaiian 
national air, and “Armstrong,” whose words and 
music are both by Hampton teachers. 

Dr. Frissell then introduced Rev. John H. 
Denison of Williamstown, a classmate and 
close friend of Gen. Armstrong, who, he said, 
was to tell us something of what his life and 
work had been. But Dr. Denison did more 
than that: he made us feel him. He drew a 
portrait of him, in his impetuous, imperious 
youth, intensely alive to all that life offered, 
but good because the trend of his nature was 
such, and keenly responsive to the high and 
stimulating environment of Williams College; 
of the soldier years that came after college 
days, when he showed an almost reckless bray- 
ery, not so much because he loved danger as 
because, with his keen insight into character, 
he saw that that was the touch needed to in- 
spire his colored troops. Dr. Denison next 
brought before us the years that followed, 
when, with a courage greater than that he had 
shown at Gettysburg, Gen. Armstrong gave up 
the fame and fortune which his great abilities 
could easily have won, and spent himself and 
his talents upon the newly freed colored people, 
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finally sealing the sacrifice with his life. The — 


impulse which had sent his parents as mission- 
aries to Hawaii was alive in him. From boy- 
hood he had had a passion for helping people, 
and helping them in practical ways. He saw 


Citizenship. And he saw that it must be educa- 
tion of anewstamp. Hampton Institute is the 
result. 


His great achievement here is not the plan of 
education: it goes deeperthan that. He recog- 
nized the part which his environment at Will- 


iams College and the spirit which its great 


president inspired had played in his own de- 
velopment; and he realized that only by the 
creation of an environment which would lift 
them out of their lower selves could these 
young men and women be made fit to become 
the leaders and he!pers of their race. This was 
his work,—the creation of an environment. It 
was one in which two great ideas were dom- 
inant,—the necessity for work and the necessity 
for service. Work and service,—they had be- 
come the controlling principle of his life: he 
would create an atmosphere which should make 
them such for other lives. Dr. Denison then 
spoke of the last years, when neither infirmity 
mor approaching death could lessen his gay 
courage, and when the deep spirituality of his 
nature only shone out with clearer light. 

In the evening the King’s Daughters held a 
memorial service, diffzrent from that of the 
morning, bat inspiring in its own way. Old 
Virginia Hall Chapel, now the girls’ study-room, 
was trimmed with potted plants and with flags. 
There, again, we had the two hymns in mem- 
ory of Gen. Armstrong, then personal recoilec- 
tions of him by one of his old students, short 
papers upon what he had done for the negro 
woman and the Indian woman, and a most in- 
teresting responsive service,—one of the gen- 
eral’s short telling sayings alternating with a 
verse from the Bible giving the same thought. 
Sentence followed verse, each clinching the 
thought of the other, until the bell—the signal 
for evening prayers—rang. 

Then for half an hour Cleveland Hall was 
filled with the wild and pathetic me ody of the 

songs. At the informal service 
which followed, Dr. Denison spoke again. He 
told the studerts that one of the things in his 
life which he prized most was the knowledge he 
had gained, while in the service of the American 
Missionary Association, of the religion which 
had been wrought out by 2 suffering race. He 
urged these boys and girls of that race not to be 
ashamed of it, and never to lose sight of the 
depth and reality which was in it, even though 
mingled with error. 

The service and the day ended with the sing- 
ing of the hymn which Gen. Armstrong learned 
from hearing his colored regiment sing it around 


They look like men, they look like men, 
Th-y look like men of war; - 
_ All armed and dressed in uniform, 
They look like men of war. 
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- 
Dr. Hale and Episcopacy. 


On the tenth anniversary of the death of 
Bishop Brooks a memorial service was held in 
Trinity Church, Boston. An invitation was 
extended to many Episcopalians and to others, 
friends of Phillips Brooks, to take part in a ser- 
vice of commemoration which incladed the 
Lord’s Supper, celebrated by three bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. This service 
was followed by a luncheon given by Bishop 
Lawrence, at which Dr. Hale and others spoke. 
After the services which preceded the commun- 
ion some Unitarians who were present by invita- 
tion went away; and others, including Dr. Hale, 
remained, and partook of the communion. 
Whether Unitarians can accept the letter and 
spirit of the Lord’s Supper as administered by an 
Episcopal bishop is a matter for their own con- 
sciences to decide. Whether Episcopalians shall | 
invite Unitarians to the commanion or not, is for 
their consciences todecide. But no new thing has 
happened. Dr. Hale partook of the communion 
at the invitation of Phillips Brooks. Dr. Hedge, 
Dr. George E. Ellis, and other Unitarians have 
frequently done the same thing with the advice 
and consent of priests and bishops of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. Nothing would have 
been thought of the matter, had not the Living 
Church, a High Church organ, made a2 vehement 
protest. This has given the daily press of Bos- 
ton a welcome sensation; and the most is being 
made of it, neither to the glory of God nor the 
good repute of the Episcopal Church. Onur 
readers have a right to know on what ground 
the protest is made, and we give below a con- 
siderable part of the editorial in the Living 
Church :— 7 

“But one thing jarred upon the harmonious 
seemliness of the occasion with a note so false, 
so strident, as to make comment absolutely 
necessary. We are informed by credible eye- 
witnesses that Rev. Dr. Edward Everett Hale,a 
well-known minister of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, advanced to the altar and received out- 
wardly the blessed sacrament of the body and 
blood of Christ, the bishop of Western Massa- 
chusetts administering the bread and the bishop 
of Maine the chalice. Dr. Hale is a littératear | 
of distinction, a true philanthropist, and a most 
engaging gentleman of blameless life, whose 
fourscore years place him in the first rank ot 
New England's citizens. But he is not a com-; 
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municant of ‘the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America,’ nor of any 
church in communion with that church; he is 
not ‘confirmed or ready and desirous to be con- 
firmed’; and, more than all, he openly denies 
the deity of our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ, whom Christian folk, ever since Saint 
Thomas, the Apostle, have worshipped as their 
Lord and their God. Bearing this in mind, we 
unhesitatingly avow that the act was sacrilege; 
and we deplore it inexpressibly. 

“Tt is difficult to imagine why Dr. Hale should 
have wished to receive the blessed sacrament, 
since he would be prompt to disavow as ‘stuff 
and nonsense’ any doctrine which Churchmen 
could receive concerning it. Why should one 
desire to ‘show forth the Lord’s death’ who does 
not acknowledge that death as the ‘full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satisfaction 
for the sins of the whole world’? He cannot 
have been ignorant of the law of the Church; for 
many years ago a similaract on his part drew 
forth from the present bishop of Vermont an 
admirably clear statement in severe reprobation 
of those who admitted Dr. Hale to the highest 
privilege of the Catholic religion. But it may 
be that he took a certain passage of Bishop 
Lawrence’s sermon as an invitationtohim. We 
quote :— 


“The Lord’s Supper was to Phillips Brooks 
the great high feast of Christ, the head of 
humanity. It belonged, then, not to any one 
denomination of Christians; no single denom- 
ination of Christians had a right to restrict it; it 
belonged ideally to all humanity, and practically 
to every man who claimed Christ as his Master 
and Saviour, and who tried to live in Christ’s 
spirit. Each denomination held it in trust for 
Christ and his followers. Hence his welcome, 
given not in his own name. but in what he 
believed to be the law as well as the spirit of 
his Church, to all Christian people to partake of 
its blessings. 

“Bishop Lawrence, we note, is setting forth the 
attitude of his great predecessor: he does not 
make that attitude his own, so far as any formal 
avowal here shows. And, whether that attitude 
be right or wrong, let another passage from the 
same sermon show : — 


“To those ministers, laymen, and theological 
students who turned to him with their doubts as 
to whether they had a right to remain in the 
Church, and who quoted language of this or that 
Churchman of the day, his unfailing answer was: 
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‘Why do you listen to him? No one man or 
group of men is the authoritative interpreter of 
the Church’s standards. Look to your Prayer- 
book: what do you find there? Study it, in- 
terpret it by the history of the Church, and 
then, and not till then, make your decision.’ 

“Admirably said! Let us here obey its coun- 
sel. Looking to the Prayer-book, we find this 
positive law set forth on page 276 :— 

“And there shall none be admitted to the holy 
communion, until such time as he be confirmed, 
or be ready and desirous to be confirmed. 

“No one man’—not even the late bishop of 
Massachusetts—‘nor group of men’—not even 
the coterie of latitudinarians who play fast and 
loose with ordination vows and the Catholic 
creeds—can explain this away. 

“But it is not as if Dr. Hale were merely un- 
confirmed. Yet, if a devout Presbyterian or 
Methodist were to present himself once at our 
altars, we conjecture that few priests, if any, 
would repel him, though they would doubtless 
show him the law, above quoted, at some con- 
venient time. 

“We make no attempt to place responsibility 
for this most unhappy scandal. Bishop Vinton, 
the celebrant, was outside his own diocese, and, 
indeed, may not have recognized the person of 
Dr. Hale. The bishop of Massachusetts was in 
another part of the chancel; and the rector, we 
learn, had no part in the service. 

“But we should be false to the duty we owe 
the whole Church if we did not hear the solemn 
record of the grief which fills the hearts of loyal 
Churchmen at the knowledge of the dishonor 
done our Lord in the sacrament of his love, at 
the possibility of grave danger done under the 
guise of a blessing to the respected divine who, 
being outside his rightful environment, ought to 
have placed neither himself nor the officiating 
bishops in such a position.” 


License Laws: Their Prohibitive 
Features.* 


The contention of Article IV. of this series 
was that the State has a right to suppress any 
traffic or any practice which is proved of suffi- 
cient danger to the public welfare, and that there- 
fore any objection to prohibitive enactments 
against the liquor traffic on the ground of “per- 
sonal liberty” must be classed with similar 
objections to laws requiring vaccination, or the 
isolation of sufferers from contagious disease, or 
the overcrowding of tenements, or any other 
of a great variety of modern statutes which 
place the social welfare, as defined by the ma- 
jority, above the individual preference or even 
the personal conviction of right and wrong. 
There is, therefore, no argument against ab- 
solute prohibition of the liquor traffic on 
grounds of “personal liberty” of judgment or of 
action which is peculiar to this problem. The 
question is solely, Does the liquor traffic, does 
the saloon as we know it, constitute a social 
' danger of sufficient extent and seriousness to 
justify the prohibitive action of the State? 
Until or unless that question be answered in 
the affirmative by a large majority of the peo- 
ple of any State, no one should expect or even, 
some think, wish to see absolute prohibition 
placed upon the statute books. Any person, 
however, who believes that he can furnish proof 
that the saloon as we know it is a social evil 


*Article V. of the series on ‘“‘The Saloon and what 
shall we do with it?” to be published under the auspices 
of the Unitarian Temperance Society. 
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of sufficient magnitude to require absolute sup- 
pression is in duty bound to try to convince 
the majority, and thus secure the only righteous 
and wise basis for such law in a democracy. It 
is politically right to coerce the minority, but 
only on the clearest evidence that an over- 
whelming majority of law-abiding people be- 
lieve such a measure necessary for social safety 
or the general welfare. 


At the present time there is no such con- 


sensus of the majority of people in America 
upon the question of the suppression of the 
liquor traffic, and, therefore, the compromise 
position of “Local Option” under a State “Li- 
cense Law” is the one adopted by the great 


majority of the States. This position recog- 


nizes, first, that there are grave social danger, 


connected with the traffic, and that the people 


have aright to say whether or not, and how 
far, it should be suppressed. It recognizes, 


second, that the people have a right to pro- 
hibit; for every “Local Option License Law” in- 
corporates prohibitive features in its provisions 
of‘control. Third, it recognizes that the peo- 
ple have a right to permit the traffic, if they so 
desire ; for every such law makes provision for 
the trade on terms stated. Fourth, this posi- 
tion of the “Local Option License Law” recog- 
nizes the principle of “home rule,” and tends to 
make each local community responsible for the 
control of the traffic and for any of its conse- 
quences. 

Opposed to this position of the majority in 
America are three minorities: the largest one 
that of the prohibitionist who holds that laws 
should uphold the ideal right, irrespective of the 
political rights of the majority, and that the ideal 
right is the outlawing of a traffic that works 
such harm as that of the liquor business; and, 
second, the minority of those who believe all 
“sumptuary laws” invasions of personal liberty, 
and that men should be wholly free to drink or 
sell, but all drunkards should be held accounta- 
ble for abuse of their liberty, and third, the mi- 
nority of those who advocate “license” and 
oppose some existing restrictive features of 
such laws, and who think there is social value 
in the saloon and that it should be reformed 
and not outlawed, and who work to supplant the 
rum-shop” with good “substitutes.” There is 
still another minority as yet undefined, but cer- 
tainly existing, whose position will be tentatively 
outlined in another article. 

The majority of people in the United States, 
however, as was said at first, have adopted the 
position of “Local Option License Laws,” and 
incorporated prohibition features in them. 

What are these restrictive measures? 

First, a majority of the States have decided 
that it is easy to have too many saloons per cap- 
ita, and Massachusetts sets the limit at one sa- 
loon to one thousand of the population except 
in Boston, where it may be one to every five 
hundred, and other States elsewhere. This 
limits the open enticements, but does not neces- 
sarily greatly diminish the sale. Second, the 
limitation of localities where the saloon may be 
lawfully established takes many forms in differ- 
ent State laws,—from that where no license can 
be granted within five hundred feet of a public 
park or institution to that requiring the consent 
of the owner of a building in which the saloon 
is to be, and also the consent of the owners of 
property within. twenty-five to one hundred feet 
of the premises to be occupied. 

This provision becomes more and more a pro- 
tection to the poorer residence districts as the 
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“settlement” idea spreads, and brings into bad 


neighborhoods the more intelligent, conscien- 
tious, and socially powerful people. 

Third, the limitations as to classes of persons 
to whom liquor may be sold,—restrictions which 
apply universally to minors, almost as univer-~ 
sally to women, and very generally to “known 
drunkards” and those already “disorderly.” 
The reason why minors are forbidden to buy 
liquor and dealers to sell it them is obvious. 
So, also, is that for not allowing sale to those 
proved incompetent for self-control. There is 
no reason, however, why an adult woman, 
simply as such, should be denied the right to 
purchase liquor, and sale to her be made an of- 
fence against the law, which does not also apply 
to men, even if in less degree. If madame may 
order her champagne at Sherry’s,—and who 


shall gainsay her?—why should not Jane Smith 


order a glass of “something comforting” at the 
nearest saloon? This is the argument used for 
the “poor man” in respect to the saloon, and 
what holds for Jack holds for Jill in logic. The 
principle of absolute prohibition is, however, 
established so far as women are concerned in 
most of the license laws of the United States; 
that is, the principle that it is socially harmful 
for certain classes to drink, and therefore they 
shall not purchase liquor at an ordinary saloon. 
Fourth, most States declare that licenses shall 
not be granted in connection with any place of 
amusement or in conjunction with obscene or 
otherwise immoral enticements. It is possible 
to enforce this restriction; for the whole better 
sentiment of every community is in its favor, 
and all recognize that youth should be pro- 
tected, and the weak of maturer years as well, 
from such outward incitements to the drink 
habit. Fifth, another restriction is that of some 
of the States which requires that all selling of 
liquors shall be “in the open” without screens 
or blinds. The rigid enforcement of this pro- 
vision seems to be impossible in large cities; 
but in some small communities it has been of 
great use in restricting sales, and in acting as an 
“outside conscience” in the case of habitual sup- 
porters of the saloon. 

Sixth, provisions respecting the limiting of 
sales to certain hours in the day and prohibiting 
it on certain days of the year are most impor- 
tant. The “all-night saloon” is the source of 
much public disorder and the resort of people 
already partially intoxicated, and the earlier 
closing has been advocated by most police 
officials. The restrictions respecting the sale 
on holidays, including Sundays, has of late 
assumed such great importance in discussion 
that a separate treatment of this point is re- 
served for the next article in this series. 

The main thing to be held in view, in the con- 
sideration of every form of restriction con- 
tained in license laws, is this, Can they be, and 
are they, enforced? The answer must be that 
in all the large cities of the United States these 
features of the license laws are not enforced. 
First, there is much sale of liquors in unlicensed 
places. Every careful canvass of every poor 
district of every city shows this. Second, there 
is universal selling to minors, to women, to per- 
sons already intoxicated, and to habitual drunk- 
ards, where such sale is forbidden by law. 
Third, there is constant violation of the laws 
requiring publicity for the saloon interior; and, 
fourth, there is hardly an attempt to prevent the 
sale of liquor in connection with haunts of social 
vice, except in spasms of “raids” on such places. 
Of failures in “Sunday closing” mention will be 
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made later. What then? The general public 
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Christian Register continues at two dollars a | From General ments een amount received for 


says a prohibition law cannot be enforced, be- year for Post-office Mission committees to use 
cause the people’s judgment, as a whole, is not | in the work. 


behind it. Why is a license law, which has 
been passed by an overwhelming majority of 
the electorate, not enforced? Because of the 
alliance between the saloon and politics, of 
which mention has already been made, and be- 
cause such non-enforcement is a part of a gen- 
eral lawlessness that makes our city government 
and its administration the weak point of Ameri- 
can life. Two principles should be accepted 
and acted upon, and “that right early,”—first, 
that laws should be enacted to be executed, not 
for show; and, second, that we should devise 
and adopt administrative machinery which 
would unerringly exectte all laws passed by 
the majority of the public conscience and judz- 
ment. All civic reform that stops short of these 
two points is found wanting. 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


National Alliance. 


The monthly meeting of the executive board 
was held at headquarters on February 13, 
with twenty-two present. Records and reports 
of standing committees showed the usual 
amount of work done during the month. The 
clerk reported great activity at headquarters 
in the distribution of tracts, the exchange of 
sermons, the lending of books and papers, and 
the reception of visitors. 

The corresponding secretary has been visit- 
ing many Branches during the month, and will 
remain for some days in the vicinity of Boston 
to attend Alliance meetings. 

The Committee on Appeals renewed the 
request presented a year ago on behalf of 
Derby, Conn. Dr. Morgan, the pastor, and his 
wife have been in Derby two years, and have 
organized a church which now has a member- 
ship of seventy-four and a large majority of 
men in the congregation. There is a Sunday- 
school, a young people’s conversation class, 
and an active Alliance Branch which contributes 
in various ways to the expenses of the church. 
The proposed church building, including the 
land, will cost $6,500, of which half has been 
promised. The growth of a Unitarian church 
in a conservative town in a very conservative 
State is attended with constant discouragement ; 
but there is every prospect of ultimate success, 
for Dr. and Mrs. Morgan are wise and earnest, 
and have already won the high regard of the 
community. If the Derby people can have a 
church building instead of being compelled to 
meet in a hall, the prosperity of the new move- 
ment would be assured. 

The board also emphasizes the appeal which 
is now before the Branches for Hanska, Minn. 
Of the five hundred dollars asked for, less 
than one hundred and fifty has as yet been 
contributed. Hanska is considered an impor- 
tant place and the movement worth sustaining. 
The appeal for Wichita, Kan., should not be 
forgotten; and one hundred and thirty-six dollars 
are still needed for Rock Rapids, Ia. 

_ New Branches of the Alliance have been 
formed at Whitman and Clinton, Mass., and at 
Parker Memorial Church, Boston. 

The Post-office Mission Library has received 
a gift of Dr. Hale’s “Recollections of a Hundred 
Years” from a member of the King’s Chapel 
y Eight new sermons have been re- 
for distribution. The committee wish to 
it stated that the subscription to the 
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Most interesting and satisfactory reports were 
received from the Branches on the Pacific Coast, 
including Seattle and Hood River, Ore., and 


Boisé, Ida. This is also the month for hearing ; 


from all the New England Branches, and nearly 
all responded to the call with full accounts of 
work done and projected, the details of which 
will appear in the monthly report. 

Committees were appointed to have charge 
of arrangements for the annual meeting in May 
and for the biennial meeting at the time of the 
National Conference in September. Branches 
are adyised to make early arrangements to send 
delegates to these meetings. 

EmILy A. FIFIELD, Recording Secretary. 


Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meeting 
at their room, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Feb- 
Tuary1o There were present Messrs. Boyden, 
Clifford, Eliot, Fenn, Forbes, Fox, Frothing- 
ham, Hutchinson, Lincoln, St. John, and Ware, 
and Mrs. Keyes and Mrs. Morton. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the month of January : — 


RECEIPTS. 


—— on Sth, MORNE canadian dtonbesas c40ce 
From gift of Edwin H go Emigene L. Taylor 
of Peterboro, N.H., to be held in trust 

for the benefit of the Ceeeteericnnl Uni- 

tarian Church in Peterboro, N.H., estab- 

/ lished as the Denzil Taylor Memorial 


$23,282.69 


Band ..0- coc c cece cece neces coor cece cece cece 1,000.00 
Bequest of Miss Sarah L. Fletcher of Bos- 

ton, unrestricted, credited to General 

Fund dade Deed eet eaeUantneeeedcscoseceos. 179.00 
Donations... 3,837.65 
Investment ‘of “Church” ‘Building “Loan 

Fund, repaid on loans....... 2,503.34 
Income of invested fun 2,180.39 


General Rend; amaneee received for 3 rein. 
vestment.. ° 
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Sows penscenesennensesces noes $750.00 
Books sold.. 1,575.79 
$35,508.86 

EXPENDITURES. 
For missionary pores. ee ipaepnanspsanus mapas $6,684.07 
ks, tracts, etc.. 2,008.03 
1.427.85 


Salaries and other missionary expenses. 

of a Bailing asthe 
All other purposes. . Sineas seameemet ont 5 
Cash on hand Feb. L 1993. epiia « Sued’ aceseets 


The cash on hand includes the following : — 
Balance of Church Somme. Loan ee on 
hand.. 


$16,534.05 

Contributions for “special “purposes. “hot. yet 
called for, and for general purposes........... 8,382.57 
$24,916.62 


The president made a report of progress in 
the matter of the forthcoming Emerson cele- 
bration. 

A letter was received from Rev. Charles Fen- 
ton, secretary of the National Conference of 
Unitarian, Liberal Christian, Free Christian, 
Presbyterian, and other Non-subscribing or 
Kindred Congregations in England, inviting 
the Unitarians of America to send a delegate 
to a meeting to be held in Liverpool from 
April 21 to 24 next. It did not seem feasible 
to make such an appointment. 

The secretary presented a financial report of 
the year’s work at Lithia Springs, Ill. 

Letters from Prof. F. M. Noa, representative 
to Cuba, relative to the proper conduct of his 
mission, were referred to the Foreign Com- 
mittee. 

Under suspension of the rules it was voted 
to request Messrs. Brown and Frothingham, 
with the president, to serve as a Program Com- 
mittee for the annual meeting. 

Voted, To request General Wilmon W. Blackmar, a 
trustee of the Church Building Loan Fund, to visit our 
mission in Japan in co-operation with the commissionzr 
of the board, Rev. T. L. Eliot, D.D. 


Voted, To authorize the secretary to secure a letter- 
filing cabinet for the president’s and secretary’s letters. 


On recommendation of the treasurer it was,— 
Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and 


200.00 | he is hereby authorized, in the name and behalf of the 


HIGH GLASS. 


Just a plain Chiffonnier of the type that half a 
hundred women are seeking in the furniture stores of 


Boston to-day. 


And yet it isn’t to be found anywhere except at 
For this is a “special” design 
prepared by us to meet the needs of those who find 
the average chiffonnier mirror too small to be fully 


these warerooms. 


satisfying. 


The glass in this pattern is a 2-foot plate, and 
it is mounted in the most striking and effective 
The beauty of the piece is almost doubled 
by this variation of the top, introducing the large 


manner. 


mirror and the carved brackets. 


We make this special pattern chiffonnier in either 
It is not expensive. 


maple or mahogany. 


PAINE FURNITURE CoO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. 
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American Unitarian Association, to sign and affix the 
corporate seal to an acknowledgment of the receipt from 
Alfred Stone, surviving executor of the will of Esther C. 
Mack, late of Salem, Mass., deceased, the sum of $43,- 
3909.19, in full payment of the legacy given to said Asso 
ciation by said will. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to accept in trust the 
deed of the property of the First Unitarian Society in East 
Weymouth, Mass. 


This society has practically given up its work, 
and this transfer is intended to save the prop- 
erty for future Unitarian uses in East Wey- 
mouth. 

Voted, To refer to a committee of five, to consist of the 
president and secretary and three others appointed by the 
president, the consideration of possible improvements in 
our method of administering the missionary funds, said 
committee to report at the March meeting and have prec- 
edence of all other business. 

The president appointed as members of this 
committee Messrs, Clifford, Fenn, and Wright. 
Adjourned. CHARLES E. ST. JOHN, 

Secretary. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


The Chicago Convention. 


Unless all signs are erroneous, the week end- 
ing Feb. 14, 1903, will be notable in the re- 
ligious history of America. I am well aware 
how unsafe it is to play the réle of a prophet, 
but there seem to be sound reasons for doing 
so at this time. The wide-heralded Sunday- 
school Convention for “The Promotion of 
Religious Education” is now a matter of act- 
ual record. The meetings were duly held, as 
announced, in Chicago, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, February to, 11, and 12, These 
gatherings were called under the auspices of 
the Council of Seventy directing the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. As my readers 
are well aware, the call was signed by promi- 
nent educators throughout the country. The 
origin was national, and the deliberations were 
carried on by leaders from all over the land. 

In the evening of Tuesday, February fo, at 
the Chicago Auditorium, was the first public 
meeting. Many of those deeply interested 
doubted the possibility of filling such a large 
hall, of which the seating capacity is between 
three and four thousand. Going a little late, 
the question was immediately answered in the 
fact that I could hardly find a seat. The 
spectacle was inspiring. On the platform was 
a chorus of men and women, two hundred in 
number, accompanied by the organ. The 
music was partly for the people and partly for 
the trained singers. President Angell, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, presided. This meeting, as 
in the case of all the meetings, was prefaced 
by a simple devotional service, consisting of 
Scripture reading and prayer, with appropriate 
music. 

The subject for that evening was “The Next 
Step Forward in Religious Education.” And 
the speakers, in addition to Dr. Angell, were 
Rev. Francis E. Clark, president of the 
Christian Endeavor Societies, Mr. Walter L. 
Hervey, of the Board of Education of New 
York Citv, Dr. William C. Bitting, of the Morris 
Baptist Church, New York City, and President 
J. W. Bashford, Ohio Wesleyan University. 
The addresses ranged along the general lines 
of rational Christianity. There was a complete 
unity of outlook and expectation, centering 
chiefly in the thought that organized religion 
was not making the most of its opportunities. 
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The general aim was to create a religious 
revival,—by thoughtful, educational methods,— 
conserving the old, assimilating the new, 
reconstructing the church. The main interest 
to me was in the assembly, its size and repre- 
sentative character. It seemed very significant 
that in a bustling metropolitan city like 
Chicago, full of commercial and material inter- 
ests, this movement should have such public 
expression. 

The next day all the meetings were held in 
the Second Presbyterian Church, Michigan 
Avenue and Twentieth Street, a costly edifice 
with many luxuries of architecture and ap- 
pointments. After a brief business meeting 
the specified subject was then considered, “‘The 
Modern Conception of Religious Education.” 
On this vital topic there were six speakers, 
using twenty minutes each, followed by three 
others who discussed the essays in three-minute 
addresses. Prof. George A. Coe, Northwestern 
University, and Prof. Edwin D. Starbuck, Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, discussed “As a 
Part of General Education.” The sub-topic, 
“As conditioned.by the Principles of Psychology 
and Pedagogy,” Prof. John Dewey, University 
of Chicago, and President Henry C. King, Ober- 
lin College, handled. The sub-title, “As affected 
by Modern Historical Study of the Bible,” was 
treated by President Rush Rhees, University of 
Rochester, and Prof. Herbert L. Willet, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Here was a lavish array of intel- 
lectual food. I should call Prof. Coe’s and 
President Rush Rhees’s papers as being espe- 
cially good, though all were admirable. Every 
note sounded was in accord with science, reason, 
and true religion. 

To the afternoon was assigned the subject, 
“The Promotion of Religious and Moral Educa- 
tion”: first, “In the Home”; second, ‘Through 
the Day School”; third, “Through the Christian 
Associations and Young People’s Societies.” 
These addresses I was not able to hear, owing 
to duties in the committee room. But from 
competent sources I was told that they fell into 
line with the general progressive views of the 
day. O€ course there will always be a differ- 
ence of opinion as to the extension of moril and 
religious education in public schools. Some 
educators believe a great deal can be accom- 
plished, that the Bible can be introduced for 
study, while others look to the church and Sun- 
day-school as their chief reliance. 

I must praise the methodical manner in which 
the meetings were conducted. Time limits 
were announced, and firmly carried out. <A sec- 
retary was appointed, whose duty concerned the 
watch, bell, and speakers. In each case he was 
rigorous, ringing once when one minute re- 
mained, and ringing twice when the time had 
fully transpired. No one ventured to transgress, 
and perfect good nature prevailed, because the 
rule was impartially and completely enforced. 
Now and then a speaker was permitted to finish 
a sentence or a sentiment after the last call; 
but this meant only a second or two of time, 
and was perfectly proper. No extension of time 
was permitted, and there was no instance where 
it was asked. The well-planned execution of 
the rule and the acceptance of it by the. audi- 
ence and speakers proved what can be done in 
this direction. 

Appointed on the Committee of Organization, 
I dutifully responded, and spent two and one- 
half hours, with eighteen or twenty other gentle- 
men, in criticising the proposed constitution. 
President Harper, Dr. Moxom, President King, 
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President Bashford, Dr. Dunning, and others 
actively participated in the consultation. It 
consumed the whole afternoon, but was time 
well spent. During all this time, and in 
free interchange of views, I did not hear 
one. narrow, sectarian thought expressed. 
This basis of organization, which was after- 
ward unanimously adopted in open conven- 
tion on Thursday, follows quite closely the 
constitution of the National Educational As- 
sociation. It declares the name of the new 
movement to be “The Religious Education 
Association”; its purpose, “to promote relig- 
ious and moral education.” The comprehen- 
sive radius of this Association is shown in the 
departments through which it will conduct its 
work. There are sixteen, as follows: 1. The 
Council; 2. Universities; 3. Theological Semi- 
naries; 4. Churches and Pastors; 5. Public 
Schools; 6. Secondary Public Schools; 7. 
Elementary Public Schools ; 8. Private Schools ; 
g. Teacher Training; 10. Young Men’s and 
Young Women’s Christian Associations; 11. 
Young People’s Societies; 12. The Home; 
13. Libraries; 14..The Press; 15. Corre- 
spondence Instruction; 16. Religious Art and 
Music. : 

Membership is in three classes: Active (indi- 
vidual or institutional), Associate, and Corre- 
sponding. Active members are made up of 
teachers, pastors, and all persons otherwise en- 
gaged in the work of moral and religious educa- 
tion, also institutions and organizations thus en- 
gaged. Associate members are those not di- 
rectly engaged in moral and religious education, 
but desirous of promoting it. Corresponding 
members are those persons, not resident in 
America, who may be elected to such member- 
ship by the board of directors. The Council 
of Religious Education governing this Associ- 
ation consists of sixty members. There is an 
Executive Board of Directors along with a 
president, sixteen vice-presidents, secretary, and 
treasurer. Itis expected the secretary will be 
the only paid officer, and selected for his execu- 
tive capacity. The Executive Board consists 
of twenty members. Each one of the sixteen 
departments is to organize with a president 
and recording secretary. 

All this seems quite extensive and compli- 
cated; but the organization is really simple in 
itself, and very well planned for the purposes in 
hand. My confidence in the successful future 
of the movement is based greatly on what has 
already transpired. The men who animate 
and guide the movement have shown large 
executive ability. All the details of this 
convention were forecast with minute scrutiny. 
Details were not ignored. Consequently, we 
had admirable results in Chicago. I believe that 
this machinery will move rapidly and success- 
fully because of the skill and ability of those 
who have charge of the undertaking. It will 
be seen from what little I have already cited 
from the constitution that there is no doctrinal 
or ecclesiastical qualification. Every article 
and section is put on a purely educational 
basis. Active and associate members shall each 
pay an enrolment fee of one dollar and an — 
annual fee of two dollars. Active members 
who pay into the Association at one time or 
successive years the total amount of 
dollars shall be designated life memt 
members of this Association Car 
paid are to receive the soli 
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and to hold office in the Association and its 
departments. So much for the committee room 


on Wednesday afternoon, and its results. 


In the evening another broadside of addresses 


was given on this subject, “Religious Education 


through the Sunday School.” Here, again, one 
could find very little to criticise, speaking in a 
general way. The whole attitude was forward, 
and the speakers were evidently in “dead 
earnest.” 

The next day, Thursday, the meetings were 
held in the University Congregational Church, 
corner of Madison Avenue and 56th Street. 
The usual full audience assembled which had 
prevailed heretofore, filling galleries and the 
body of the church. It was expected that 
President Butler of Columbia would be the 
speaker, but he was kept away by a death in the 
family. President Harper took his place,}. 
speaking to the subject previously announced, 
“The Scope of the New Organization.” He 
was followed by five other speakers, Chancel- 
lor Kirkland, Vanderbilt University, Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, representing the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, Dr. Hiatt of Cleveland, 
Prof. G. W. Pease, Bible Normal College, 
Hartford, Dr. A. E. Dunning, Boston. Three- 
minute talks followed by five. gentlemen who 
had sent their cards to the presiding officer 
for that purpose. President Harper had his 
address already printed, and it was read by the 
members as he delivered it. To summarize his 
points, it was claimed that the new organiza- 
tion would unite different agencies already 
engaged in religious work, correlate the forces 
already established, and stimulate present 
agencies to greater effort. The new organiza- 
tion expects to do a great deal through the 
various departments mentioned above. It 
proposes to make new contributions to the 
cause of moral and religious education by 
scientific investigation, by determining the 
place of the Bible, and by application of the 
established results in Psychology and Peda- 
gogy. It intends to carry on practical experi- 
ments and illustrate the abstract by the con- 
crete. The Association hopes to represent 
constructive propositions. It does not intend 
to issue specified lesson helps and text-books, 
but to furnish the material for such courses, to 
secure the more adequate training of teachers, 
and to place the work of religious and moral 
instruction on as high a plane as that which 
secular work has come torest. This is to be 
done in the intensified spirit by the universal 
spirit and through the co-operative spirit. The 
Association expects to need much time to plan 
and execute all this. Many years of careful 
preparation and labor will be required before 
the results begin to appear. 

In the afternoon, at the same place, was the 
last meeting of the Convention. Subject, “The 
Relation of the New Organization to Existing 
Organizations.” President F. W. Gunsaulus, 
Armour Institute, was the chief speaker. Ac- 
tion was then taken on permanent organization, 
election of officers, resolutions. Prof. Frank K. 
Sanders was elected president, and President 
Murray Butler first vice-president. 

I have given these details partly as a matter 


_ of record and partly to show the wide range of 
__ representative speakers and subjects. If there 


some in the large number in attendance 
lacked enthusiasm, I did not find them. If 
ere to sum up the prominent characteristics 
e Convention, I should say it was marked by 
rit of great ‘confidence and buoyancy, by a 
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cordial attitude toward new truth, by a wise 
consideration for the past, by an evident desire 
to conduct everything in a catholic, inclusive 
manner, uniting on central things and dealing 
fraternally in matters of difference. 

There was no attack on the International 
Lessons, no effort made to draw sectarian lines, 
no revival of theological animosities. All 
seemed to fee] that they were called to a great 
work and intended to respond in a large 
way. EDWARD A. HorTOoN. 


a People’s Religious 
Anion. 


The fact cannot be emphasized too strongly 
in our movement that the. only way in which to 
interest the young people is to give them some- 
thing to do, place some definite and important 
responsibilities on their shoulders. No union 
can be a permanent success if the minister or 
the officers assume all the work, and ask the 
members to do nothing more than attend the 
meetings, listen to addresses‘and papers, and 
sing hymns. Our young: people are not seek- 
ing to be coddled or even entertained. They 
simply want some work to do; and the more you 
give them, the more you expect of them, the 
greater will be their interest, and the more loyal 
and faithful their service. Let the young peo- 
ple, then, bear all the responsibilities of their 
union. Let them conduct the meetings of 
worship, transact the necessary business mat- 
ters, perform the duties of service to the church 
and the community. In short, let a// the re- 
sponsibility be theirs, and they will prove 
worthy of your trust. 


JoHn Haynes HouMEs, President. 


NOTES, 


The Bradlee Union will conduct:the first of a 
series of union meetings of the Boston Federa- 
tion in the Norfolk Unitarian Church, Dorches- 
ter, Sunday, February 22, at 7.30. All are most 
cordially invited. 


FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. 


BY REV. MORGAN MILLAR, 


At one of the meetings of Anniversary Week, 
some fifteen years ago, a storm centre suddenly 
developed about an address on the ethics of 
Jesus. Several ringing speeches, from some 
who favored holding fast to the values contained 
in the matchless words and faith of the Galilean, 
and from others who were for starting out with 
“a new state” or “allowing the vast sweep of 
the universe” to have its way, led up to an in- 
tense moment. At this juncture a scholarly- 
looking man rose up in a far corner, and said :— 

“Gentlemen, at the central point of all history, 
the point at which our civilization and the relig- 
ion which underlies it began, nothing hap- 
pened!” and then he sat down. The man 
who thus, with a touch of irony, relieved the 
situation by going directly to the heart of it was 
Frederic Henry Hedge; and that episode I 
have ventured to call up, because it not only 
throws a light on the trend of his thought but 
brings out strikingly the vigorous straightfor- 
wardness which was perhaps his chief char- 
acteristic. 

One’s first thought of Dr. Hedge is that of 
the scholar. He was born near the beginning 
of the century, under the shadow of Harvard 
College, and was, in the main, educated there. 
He served many years at Cambridge as a profes- 
sor, and well toward the century’s close died 
there. But he was in no sense the mere schol- 
astic. His learning was of a broad, generous, 
human kind, a background, an atmosphere, 
which enhanced the qualities of the man, the 
man as preacher, as teacher, writer, friend. 

As aminister and preacher, Dr. Hedge has 
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left a deep and lasting impression. In his 
younger days he was thrown with that company 
of choice spirits who used to meet at Dr. Chan- 
ning’s house, among whom were Emerson, The- 
odore Pa:ker, George Ripley, and Dr. Francis 
and Dr. Bartol. It isn’t too much to say that 
that circle, so great in its influence on New . 
England and the country at large, did much 
toward shaping his career as a liberal minister; 
and his ministry, though less conspicuous than 
that of some of his distinguished friends, is 
worthy to be set beside any. The esteem with 
which he was held as a minister, and his power 
as a preacher, a random fact or two will suffice 
to show. At Brookline, for instance, so strong 
was his hold upon the people, so loath were they 
to part with him, that for many years he contin- 
ued as pastor there while occupying a chair as 
professor at Harvard University. The pastor- 
ate previous to Brookline was at Providence; 
and of that there was recently an echo, forty- 
five years after, in one of the Providence dailies. 
In a newspaper retrospect of the religious his- 
tory of the city during the last half-century, one 
of the most luminous points was “the great 
days when Dr. Hedge used to crowd the West- 
minster Church to the doors.” . This power as a 
preacher Dr. Hedge wielded to the end of his 
life, as witnesses the Martin Luther Anniversary 
occasion at Arlington Street Church, when he 
was nearly eighty years old. One who was pres- 
ent says: “He spoke with the fervor and power 
which appeal to the deepest heart and stamp a 
lasting impression upon the -life of him who 
hears. The best of Boston listened for two 
hours that day, fired in mind, warmed in heart, 
illumined in soul.” His closing words were: 
“Here amid the phantasms that crowd the stage 
of human history was a grave reality, a piece of 
solid nature, a man whom it is impossible to 
imagine not to have been, to strike whose name 
and function from the record of his time would 
be to despoil the centuries following of gains 
that enrich the annals of mankind. Honor to 
the man whose timely revolt checked the prog- 
ress of triumphant wrong, who wrested the her- 
itage of God from priestly hands, defying the 
traditions of immemorial time. He taught us 
little in the way of theological lore: what we 
prize in him is not the teacher, but the doer, the 
man. His theology is outgrown, a thing of the 
past, but the spirit in which he wrought is im- 
mortal: that spirit is evermore the renewer and 
savior of the world.’’ 

Frederic Hedge is most widely, known, how- 
ever, as a student, teacher, and critic of German 
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literature. Of his work in this field, so careful 
a pen as Edwin D. Mead’s has written, “It is 
not at all extravagant to compare the service he 
rendered this country with the service rendered 
by Cariyle in Engiand.” Everybody ought to be 
familiar with his “Prose Writers of Germany” 
and “Hours with the German Classics”: they 
are much more than translations. They are 
appreciations springing out of a broad and sym- 
pathetic knowledge, begun when in early youth 
he accompanied Bancroft, the historian, on a 
trip through Germany, extended by several 
years of study there, and deepened during the 
years of his professorship. The above quota- 
tion from “Martin Lather, and Other Essays,” is 
a fair sample of “purple patches” to be found all 
through his chapters on German literature. 

The clear, strong human qualities of Dr. 
Hedge's literary work mark also his religious 
and philosophical style of thinking. “Ways of 
the Spirit” is an embodiment of what Col. 
Higginson calls “the sympathy of religions.” 
His “Reason in Religion” displays 2 fine origi 
nality and freedom of thought; bat it is a free- 
dom that knows where it is going, that makes 
for righteousness, that finds itself hostile to 
“the demoralizing influence of that philosophy 
which, in professing to explain all, neutralizes 
all, and leaves a residuum of intellectual self- 
sufficiency, combined with moral indifference.” 
In thus declaring himself, Dr. Hedge ran 
counter to a phase of religious impersonal 
thought then rising here and now quite fashion- 
able in some quarters. The issue raised was 
and is vital. It is a subject than which none 
could better engage the earnest attention of a 
Young People’s meeting. If Dr. Hedge's books 
are not accessible, you will find the same matter 
in new dress in Rev. Eugene Shippen’s com- 
ment (Christian Regisicr, Jancary 15) upon a 
sermon of a week or two previous (Chrsstian 
Register, January, 1), and then from the minister 
of King’s Chapel (Christian Register, January 
22) a hearty Amen. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel (Boston).—The Wednes- 
day noon service, February 25, will be conducted 
by Rev. H. T. Secrist of Roxbury. 


Thursday Lectures (Boston).—On Febrz- 
ary 26 Rev. John Coleman Adams, D._D., of 
Hartford, Conn., will lecture on “Hosea Ballou 
and the Larger Hope.” These lectures begin 
at440. They are open to the public. 


Admitted to the Ministry.—Rev. Robert 
B. Evatt, having satisied the committee on 
fellowship of his fitness for the Unitarian minis- 
try, is hereby commended to our ministers and 
churches. Rev. W. L. Chaffin, Chairman; Rev. 
D. W. Morehouse, Secretary. 

Rev. Robert B. Evatt comes from the Univer- 
salist denomination, in which ministry he has 
served several years. Is highly recommended 
by his Universalist brethren. Was recom- 
mended for reception into the Unitarian denom- 
ination by the Southern Committee. 

Meetings. 

Lowell Liberal Christian Club.—The 
second dinner of this season of this club of 
Universalist and Unitarian men was held on 
Thursday night last at the women’s clab-rooms 
in Lowell. Hon. George F. Richardson pre- 
sided, and every seat at the tables was occupied. 
The choir of the First Universalist Church 
farnisbed the music and singing. The speakers 
were Rev. C. W. Huntington, DD. (Orthodox 
Congregationalist), of Lowell, Rev. Frederic W. 
Perkins (Universalist) of Haverhill, and Rev. 
George Batchelor, editor of the Christian Register. 
The music was good; and the speeches were 
enthusiastically received by the club, which is 
in prosperous condition. 


The Twin City Sunday School Union. 
The Twin City Liberal Sunday School Union 


The Christian Register 


held avery well-2ttended meeting on the evening 
of February 10 at the Church of the Kedeemer, 
Minneapolis. About one hundred and fifty 
members partook of the dinner provided by the 
young ladies of the church. Hon. J. C. Haynes 
presided at the business meeting. Resolutions 
of respect for the memory of Miss Mary E. 
Knowlton, former secre of the Union, 
whose sad death occurred early in January, 
were adopted. The addresses of the evening 
were by Mrs. Frances B. Potter, who told in a 
charming manner “The Story of Ruth,” and Miss 
Stella Louise Wood, who spoke on “The Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher.” Both addresses 
were listened to with great interest, and fur- 


nished excellent material for the discussion | 


which followed. Among those who took a 
prominent part in the discussion were Rev. 
R. G. Boynton, Rabbi I. L. Rypins, Rev. M. D. 
Shutter, and Mr. L. N. McWhorter. The next 
meeting of the Union will be held at the Tuttle 
Universalist Church, Minneapolis, in April. 
Arthur J. Edwards, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Jamestown, N.Y.—Independent Congre- 
gational Church, Rev. W. A. Taylor: For a few 
years past the Unity Club of our church has 
given one or more public lectures under its 
auspices. Last year Mr. Jacob A. Riis of New 
York was the speaker. This year the club was 
fortunate in securing Rev. F. C. Brown of our 
church at Buffalo, who spoke last Thursday on 
the subject, “Life on a Battleship in the United 
States Navy.” Mr. Brown had kindly come to 
us On a previous occasion,—a Sunday evening 
meeting,—and his second visit was eagerly 
looked forward to. The audience which came 
together on Thursday evening were not disap- 
pointed. Mr. Brown disclaims the title of a 
““ecture”’ for his talk, but for over an hour and 
a half he was listened to with an interest and at- 
tention rarely given to the formal lecturer. The 
direct and colloquial manner, moreover, is but 
a charming veil for strength and moral purpose ; 
and the pleasure and profit of the lecture, gen- 
erously given us by Mr. Brown, will not soon be 
forgotten. 


Saco, Me.— The Second Parish, Rev. W. F. 
Skerrye: On the second Sunday in February 
we used our new hymn-book, ‘‘Hymns for the 
Church and Home,” for the first time. The 
pastor has recently closed a series of sermons 
on the teachings of Jesus, and is now giving 
a series of three on “The Thought of God, 
under the topic: “God the Father,” “God the 
Revealer,” and “God the Creator.” After hav- 
ing been prevented by a severe snow-storm in 
his first attempt to come to us, Mr. Malloy was 
successful on Friday, January 30, and not only 
pleased, but informed and helped all who heard 
his “Abt Vogler.” The Lend a Hand Club had 
a “Lincoln Night,” in commemoration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s birthday, at which each member 
related some important historical fact of his 
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life or gave a Lincoln quotation. The Shake- 
speare Class of the Unitarian Club is now 
studying “Hamlet.” 


San Francisco, Cal.— First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. Bradford Leavitt: The annual 
meeting of the church was held February 6, 
and the reports of the trustees and officers of 
the various departments indicate a flourishing 
condition. It has been the best year financially 
the church has ever had; and a surplus, larger 
than last year’s, remains in the treasury. The 
charity fund now amounts to nearly $75,000. 
The Society for Christian Work, which admin- 
isters the church charities, has about two 
hundred members; while the Channing Auxil- 
iary, the social and literary society, has four 
hundred and twenty members. The Sunday- 
school has over two hundred members, and Mr. 
Murdock and Mr. Leavitt share the duties of 
superintendence. The school has recently had 
a bequest of $10,000 for its library and educa- 
tional work. A Junior Church has been formed 
of the older pupils of the school, and from this 
they will pass through the minister’s class to 
church membership. A committee has been 
appointed to select a suitable memorial to Dr. 
Stebbins, to be placed in the auditorium of the 
church. 


Taunton, Mass.—This old society, with its 
vacant pulpit, continues to move on. Our 
Alliance of one hundred and eighteen mem- 
bers and the sewing society are as active as 
ever. On Thursday evening, January 29, was 
held a Franklin banquet, at which two hundred 
and four people sat at tables and enjoyed a 
novel entertainment. A well-chosen commit- 
tee did a vast amount of hard work with the 
usual cheerfulness; and the young ladies, 
assisted by the young men, as waiters gave 
evidence of their continued interest in “the 
Old Stone Church.” Since September, when 
the church opened, our pulpit has been sup- 
plied with able men, whose fine thoughts ex- 
pressed in their sermons are appreciated by 
all. This society in due time will select a 
pastor, and will not delay the good time any 
longer than is necessary. The monthly meeting 
of the Alliance, held February 3, was devoted 
to reports of committees, after which a cake 
and candy sale was held, the proceeds of which 
go to the charitable work. At Christmas a 
barrel of clothing, books, and toys, was sent 
away; and areport of this one good work was 
heard with satisfaction. During the year our 
music has been largely improved; and the 
church has returned to the old-time vesper 
services held once a month in the afternoon, to 
the delight of all. 


Westford, Mass.— Rev. Merritt S. Buck- 
ingham, who has ministered to this society for 
nearly two years, tendered his resignation last 
Sunday, to take effect at the close of the church 
year. Mr. Buckingham was formerly connected 
with the Methodist denomination, but grad- 
ually grew out of sympathy with its tenets, 
and through a Post-office Mission correspond- 
ent was induced to examine the Unitarian 
faith. The result was a decision to prepare for 
the Unitarian ministry. Mr. Buckingham en- 
tered the Meadville Theological School, from 
which he graduated three years ago. His 
sermons have evinced careful study, and given 
general satisfaction. The best wishes of the 
society will go with him and his wife. To the 
devotedness and energy of Mrs. Buckingham, 
as president of the Women’s Alliance, as a 
teacher in the Sunday-school, and as a leader 
in the social activities of the parish, the society 
is much indebted. 


West Upton, Mass.—Rev. Carl G. Horst: 
Special services for the deepening of the relig- 
ious life will be held during Lent. They will be 
conducted by Rev. E. W. Whitney of Milford, 
Wednesday, March 4; Rev. A. L. Weatherly of 
Worcester, March 11; Rev. A. S. Garver of 
Worcester, March 18; Rev. George W. Kent 
of Providence, March 25; Rev. E. F. Hayward 
of Marlboro, Thursday, April 2; and Rev. 
L. G. Wilson of Hopedale, Good Friday, 


April 10. 
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Pleasantries. 


Teacher : “Bessie, name one bird that is now 
extinct.” Little Bessie: “Dick.” Teacher: 
“Dick? What sort of a bird is that ?’’ Little 
Bessie: “Our canary. The cat extincted him!” 
Puck. 


“How do you like de new preacher?” asked 
Mr. Erastus Pinkley. “Very much,” answered 
Miss Miami Brown. “He’s got a good staht. 
He knows a heap o’ words; an’, jes’ as soon as 
he gits "em arranged in de proper order, he’ll 
hab a mighty fine sermon.”— Washington Star. 


There had been a slight shock of earthquake, 
and Mr. Herlihy and Mr. Dolan had both felt 
it. “Tim,” said Mr. Dolan, solemnly, “what 
did you think whin firrst the ground began to 
trimble?”” “Think!” echoed his friend, scorn- 
fully. “What man that had the use av his legs 
to run and his loongs to roar would waste his 
toime thinkin’? Tell me thot!” 


William Warren used to shudderif he heard 
the word “job” or “show” applied to a theatri- 
cal engagement. Once, while playing in a town 
in Maine, he was approached bya countryman in 
the hotel] office who very innocently asked, “Be 
you with the show that’s in taown?” “Yes-s-s,” 
replied Warren, witheringly, “I’m the kan- 
garoo.”—NVew York Clipper. 


Eugene Field was once presented to a “sister 
poet,” to whom he tried to say pleasant things. 
At last the lady inquired condescendingly, “Do 
you ever write yourself?” “A little,” replied 
Field, modestly. “And what did you say your 
name was?” “My name is Field,—Eugene 
Field.”” “I have not heard of you before, Mr. 
Field,” said the lady, with oppressive frankness. 
“No, madam,” said Field. “Nor I of you; but 
you might at least have pretended you had, as I 
did. Good-afternoon.” 


A group of rustics was admiring a stylish 
motor car in the village street, and the motorist 
was explaining its principles. “What’s the 
stoof as drives ’er along, mister?” inquired one. 
“Petroleum, my man: it’s petroleum that’s the 
propelling force,” was the reply. ‘“Lawks-a- 
mussy!” said the querist. “Did ye ’eer thot, 
Garge? It’s petroleum as prurpels’er.” “Ho, 
indeed,” said Garge, disdainfully: “that ain’t 
nuthin’ oot o’ the common. It were petroleum 
as prurpelled oor Mary Hann right through the 
kitchen door, and banged ’er opp agen the barn. 
She troid to light the feire wi’ it.”—Golden 
Penny. 


The late Thomas B. Reed liked a good story, 
even when the point was against him, and liked 
to tell this one. When he applied for admission 
to the bar, he was examined by the judge of the 
county court, who asked if the legal tender act 
just passed was, in his opinion, constitutional. 
Reed had never considered the matter, but, un- 
willing to display his ignorance, said confidently 
that it was. “Well, I will,admit you,” said the 
judge. “I examined another young man this 
morning, and asked him the same question. He 
replied it was not constitutional. So I admitted 
him, too. I am always glad to admit young 


men to the bar who can answer such grave con- 
stitutional questions oe -band, Bape Bag. 
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